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s It Has f No Plans’ 
For Further Talks With Israel 


By Philip Taubman feasive about the talks when they 
N«rw York Tune, Sttrk* came under heavy criticism by 

MOSCOW —The Soviet Union ‘ Arab leaders and that h might have 
said Tuesday that it was planning concluded that any potential gains 
no further discussions with Israd would be offset by the hostile reac- 
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Stance on Test Ban 


GenmuK L Goasmor 


after an inconclusive meeting Mon- 
day between Soviet and Israeli dip- 
lomats in 

The chief Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Gennadi I. Gerasimov, 
mid at a news conference that the 
talks had produced no agreements 
and that ‘There are no plans for a 
continuation of this meeting.’' 

Mr. Gerasimov's comments ap- 
peared to dash expectations that 
Moscow was pr ep a red, at least for 
the moment, to move toward im- 
proved relations with Israel. The 
Soviet Union severed diploma tip 
ties with Israd daring toe 1967 
Ar&b-Isradi war. 

Western diplomats said that 
Moscow had been put on the de- 
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^Disappointing’ to Soviet 


jtaaera 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
was 


of die world community at 


don in the Middle East. 

Mr. Gerasimov specifically de- 
nied that tire Helsinki talks had 
been intended as a first step toward 
restoring relations, saying that they 
had been held only to discuss con- 
sular matters. 

‘There was no backstage game 
going cm,” Mr. Gerasimov said. 
“We condemn Israd for its at 
sivc polices and will 
diplomatic relations only when it 
stops aggressive actions against 
Arab states.” 

An spokesman in Helsin- 
ki said after tire 90-minute meeting 
that the two sides bad agreed to 
continue contacts, and there were 
indications that the Soviet delega- 
tion migh t visit Israd in October. 

Mr. Ccntsmovsaidtbat the Hel- 
sinki meeting, initially expected to 
last two days, had broken up pre- 
maturely after the Israeli delega- 
tion raised “political questions," 
mdnriinfl the status of Soviet Jews, 
and proposed a reciprocal visit to 
Moscow by Israeli diplomats. 

He said that Moscow had lexiti- 
mate interests in Israd, inch 
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Protests Weaken 


li> Htuag aingraw Asodakd Ftas 

Pakistanis demonstrated Tuesday in Karadd to protest the arrest of Be n az ir Bhutto. 


By Barry Renfrew 

The Associated Press 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — Tbe 
police dispersed demonstrators in 
Karachi, Dadu other pans of 
southern Pakistan on Tuesday, and 
the death toQ from anti-govern- 
ment protests readied 26. But the 
opposition's offensive appeared to 
be losing momentum. 

The police and paramilitary 
units used tear gas and baton 
charges to break up an opposition 
inarch in Dadu, Sind prownoe, wit- 
nesses said. 

Scattered fighting persisted in 
pans of Karachi and elsewhere in 
Sind province. Bands of protesters 
pelted police patrols with stones 
before fleeing into side streets as 
officers fired tear gas. 

The Movement for the Restora- 
tion of Democracy, an alliance of 
II opposition parties, is waging a 


. disappointed .by the failure of . While the United States qniddy 
the United States to respond poa- criticized Mr. 


tivdy to its extension of a yearlong 
nndear-4est moratorium, a Foreign 
Ministry spokesman said Tuesday. 

“So far we don’t find anything 
constructive,” said the spokesman. 
Gennadi L Gerasimov, comment- 
ing on the White House's reaction 
to a speech delivered Monday by 
\fiklum S. Gorbachev. The Soviet 
leader announced that Moscow' 
WOUld mi i lirme its BBhtBBlfitBe 
on unclear tests ontiT Jan. 1. 

Mr. Gerasimov said a statement 
a Reagan administration official 
Mr. Gorbachev's address con- 
a. lot ct propaganda war 
disappointing: ^ - - 


Soviet-owned property and Soviet 


Vatican Censures Liberal U.S, Theologian 


West Germany said the Soviet 
move might be a useful step in 
moving -toward a ban on atomic 
explosions. 

Mr. Gorbachev said on Monday 
that the moratorium, which b egan 
on Aug. 6,1985, was being extend- 
ed despite Washington's refusal to 
join. Moscow in halting nuclear 
tests. He said he was confident that 


an agreement on. a test ban could be 
reacted at a meeting with President 
Ronald Reagan this year. 

Mr. Gerasimov was asked if that 
i »m«A signifie d that another sum- 
mit pineting was now a ce r t ainty . 
He replied that preparations were 
hope that gomg ahead for a meeting in Sep- 
cammon sense and reason wm pro- tember between George P. Shultz, 
wnl" the sp okesman said at a news die U.S. secretary of state, and 



conference. “Arid we fed the sup- 


See ASMS^Page 6 


that Israd had 
no similar interests in the Soviet 
Union. The Russian Orthodox 
Church owns several buildings in 
Jerusalem. 

But there is no Israeli property in 
the Soviet Union, he said. 

Mr. Gerasimov added that any 
suggestion that Soviet Jews were 
somehow the property of Israel, a 
statement he attributed to the Is- 
raeli foreign minister, Yhzak Sha- 
mil, represented “a very arrogant 
interference in the internal affairs 
of the Soviet Union and is totally 
unjustifiable." 

■ Fores Wans Moscow 

Glenn FrmkeiofThe Washington 
Past reported from Jerusalem: 

Prune Minister Shimon Peres 

See MOSCOW, Page 6 


By An L. Goldman 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK— The Vatican has 
revoked (he authorization of a ma- 
jor liberal theologian to teach the- 
ology at Catholic University of 
America after a protracted battle 
over the priest's views on sexual 
issues. 

- The priest, the Reverend Charles 
E Curran, a popular lecturer at the 
university in Washington, has gen- 
erally argued that the church's op- 
position to divorce, birth control, 
homosexual acts and abortion 
riuxild not be absolute. 

The action, announced Tuesday 
at the Vatican, was the first time a 
censure action had been used 
against a Catholic theologian in the 
United States. It was last used in 


1979 when the Reverend Hans 
Rung , a Swiss theologian, was si- 
lenced by the Vatican. 

In a letter to Father Curran 
made public late Monday, the Vati- 
can said it had acted “in light of 
your repeated refusal to accept 
what the church teaches.” The let- 
ter said that the Vatican was notify- 
ing Catholic University that “you 
will no longer be considered suit- 
able cor eligible to exercise the 
function of a Professor of Catholic 
Theology.” 

The letter, from Cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger, ihe prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith, said th** the action bad 
been approved by Pope John Paul 
IL 

The Vatican has been investigat- 


ing Father Conan’s writings since 
1979. Earlier this year, the Vatican 
announced that he had to either 
retract his views or face dismissal. 
In turn. Father Curran argued that 
he should be permitted to continue 
to teach theology because he dis- 
sented from church R^aphingg that 
were “nooinfallible” and h»H a 
right to differ with official chinch 
positions. 

The action against Father Cur- 
ran is consistent with the pope’s 
effort to reassert orthodox teaming 
and io Hkripliiw. thoMt who stray. 
Last year, for example, he ordered 
a period of silence for the ^Brazilian 
theologian, the Reverend Leonardo 
Boff, an exponent of hberation the- 

See PRIEST, Page 6 



Charles E. Curran 


nationwide camp ai g n to remove 
the president. Genera] Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq. and force elections. 
General Zia is on a Moslem pil- 
grimage to Mecca and is expected 
home this week. 

The top opposition leader, Bena-. 
a r Bhutto, remained under deten- 
tion Tuesday in a jail near Karachi. 

The protests began Wednesday 
as the authorities rounded up hun- 
dreds of activists and banned anti- 
government rallies. Miss Bhutto 
was arrested the following day, and 
demo nstrations were again held de- 
spite the bon. 

Police said Tuesday that four of- 
ficials of the opposition Pakistan 
People’s Party were charged with' 
firing on a mar ch by government 
supporters in Lahore last Thurs- 
day, killing four of them. 

According to witnesses, four 
people were killed in rioting in La- 
hore last week, but they died in 
clashes with police. 

The police report nnmeri Jahan- 
gir Radir, party president in Punjab 
province; Salman Taseer. party 
spokesman, and Malik Hakmeen 
Khan and Sayed Nazim AH Shah, 
senior party leaden. Mr. Khan and 
Mr. Shah were arrested earlier. Mr. 
Badir and Mr. Taseer are in hiding 
following a government political 
crackdown last week. 

In 1977, General 25a overthrew 
Miss Bhutto's father, Prime Minis- 
ter Zulfikar AH Bhutto. Mr. Bhutto 
was found guilty of conspiring to 
lrill a political opponent and was 
i in 1979. 

ieral Zia and Prime Minister 
Mohammed Khan Junejo have re- 
jected opposition demands that 
elections be held before those 
scheduled far 1990. General Zia 
lifted martial law Dec. 30. Al- 
though Mr. Junejo leads a civ ilian 
government, the president is com- 
mander of the armed forces. 

About 5,000 people shouting 

See PAKISTAN, Page 6 



ToMoveFirst 
On Sanctums 

By Lou Cannon 

. Washington host Service 

SANTA BARBARA, California 
— President Ronald Reagan in- 
tends to impose additional U.S. 
one sa n ctions against South 
tin an effort to head off mare 
sanctions already ap- 
. Congress, according to 
! House officials. 

The new sanctions, the officials 
said Monday, would be contained 
in an expanded executive order 
that also would maintain measures 
South Africa initiated by 
* sum- 





Administration officials said 
they believed that stronger sanc- 
tions than those already in place 
would be necessary to perroade 
Congress not to crvexride a Reagan 
veto trf the far more sweeping sanc- 
tions that were approved last week. 
The officials said that Mr. Rear 
who is on vacation at Ins 
i ranch near Santa Barba- 
ra, has not yet selected the precise 
sanctions that he wiH impose. But 
they said the president intends to 
set soon after Congress returns 
SepL 9, about the time that the 
nrrgfnal sanc tions order is sched- 
uled to expire. 

The executive order probably 
win coincide with the na m ing of a 
new U-S. ambassador to South Af- 
rica, an official said. 

“The president remains strongly 
opposed to .punitive sanctions,” 
said a ymnr nffirial, “but be in- 
tends to keep control c£ VS. for- 
eiai potey." 

Last year, faced with a similar 
threat from Congress, Mr. Reagan 
heeded the advice of Donald T. 
Reran, the White House chief of 
jjtaff, and Robert C. McFariane, 
(who then was the national security 
affaire adviser,: and imposed a se- 
ries of limited sanctions. 

These included t<«*nwng the sale 
of South African krugerrands in 
die United States, l»»riia on US. 
bank 1 mm and sales of certain 
technology m Pretoria, and fom^ 
ly urgingU-S. companies operating 
in South Africa to abide by the so- 
qalled Sufiriran principles of volun- 
tarily practicing fair employment. 

Now; sources said, Mr. Reagan 
and John M. Poindexter, Mr. 
McFadane’s successor, are urging a 
timOar ocncse of action, which also 
Bsdd to to favored fay Secretary of 
Stale George ?. Shultz. 

Jbti .National Security Council 
sfcffhas been ordered to draw up a 
Of options for the president 

OB . : 1ssBctwiifi. under ‘ Mr, F«n- 

dc ^«&ectiOT ? officials said. 

T& :; H6use. of Representatives 
passaLi NH flat- would .impose 
aimosf a total trade embargo on 
Sttdh Africa, flny * the Senate has 
approved* a bill that, although less 

SVRXpblg, nwtamt SOXBO StTOQg 

swwwito sanctions. 
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Mechanization is spreading to all seefars of society. 
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South Korea’s Secret* 
Work and More Work 

Life Is Hard, but Getting Easier 



Jaowa M. ThnNhar/Tha WtaMagno ftal 

Assembly line work has become common in Sooth Korea. 


By John Burgess 

Waahi»gu»r Past Service 

SEOUL — “We have a quota. We SB it” 
Kim Joan Soak, 24, an industrial seam- 
stress, cannot spare modi time to explain 


why she works so hard. 
- Tbei 


: inmate or sosbehas given to visitors at 
her -sewing at Jin Lee Garments 

Manufacturing Co. in Seoul has already put 
her behind in the 10-hour sprint that is a 
common working day for bhmeoflar wcokers 
in South Korea. 

“They don’t drink coffee, ttey don’t 
smoke;” Jin Lee's president, Lee Tae Bok, 
yard approvingly, gazing over tbe room. 

It is m places like this that the economic 
miracle of South Korea is rooted. Seam- 
stresses, like other South Koreans, woric as if 
their lives depended on rL 

They live in spartan company dormitories. 
They commute standing up cm jammed bus- 
es. They labor longhorns with one day off a 
week. Their reward is an average erf S70 a 
week for factory work, government figures 
for 1985 shew. 

However bard things may be, they are 
easier than they woe. 

Twenty-five years ago South Korea was a 
pauper nation. Today it is racing toward 
industrial affluence. 

Thr gross national product per pet son was 
$82 in 1961; it is about 52,000 now, putting 
South Korea below Japan and Singapore bat 
still of some other Asian countries. 

Last year the country exported goods 
worth 530 bflfion, nrwmng, by some counts, 
that it was the wodd’s 12th largest trading 
n atiniL 

South Korea boasts automobile prodne- 
tiou fines with robot welders, dus t-frre l ab- 
g ramrirc stamping out advanced computer 
chips, and a steel riant that has been rated 
the workfs most efficient. But it is operations 
Eke Jin Lee, which means "double progress, 
that arc mac representative of the whole: 
lots of people, little technology, no waste. 

The wrought by economic devel- 


opment on Korean society are hard to fath- 
om. 

Is a single generation a nation of farmers 
has become a nation of workers; about 70 
percent of the 40 million South Koreans Hve 
in urban areas. 

Many of tbe ills of runaway capitalism 
have appeared — pollution, sweatshops and 
strong anti-unionism — but few calls are 
heard to turn baric tbe dock. 

Delegations from other developing coon- 

Korea 

Coping With Change 

Second of three articles 

The economy benefits 
from f the three blessings’: 
cheap dollars, cheap oil 
and low interest rates. . 


tries oftca come to Seoul hoping to divine the 
secret erf success. 

No single explanation suffices. But often 
cited are Coofuaan disapEnc; shrewd, often 
ruthless government controls; good educa- 
tion; and a martial mood honed by unending 
canfroQtatiou with Noth Korea. 

The Koreans have a word, kosai& often 
tmimtated as “hard times.” It might be a 
company's year of low sales, a politician's 
term in ja2 or a minister’s struggle to build a 
new chnrch. It is something everyone experi- 
ences and overcomes, extracting a grim kind 

of pleasure along the way. 

i example is Anh U Su, 22, an unmarried 
/-painter who works 11 hours a day, six 
_ a week in a factory outride Seoul that 
makes plastic tables. Mr. Anh finds his life 
trying but not intolerable. 

“If I work as hard as I can,” he said, “the 


company will grow, and my wages will grow, 
too.” He occasionally gets stomach pains 
from mhaling the paint fumes but presses on. 

Koreans bristle at being compared to their 
former colonial masters, the Japanese. But 
they are mimicking the Japanese develop- 
ment strategy, although on a smaller scale. 

Tbeir sales to the United Stales in 1985 
totaled about Sll biffioo, compared with Ja- 
pan’s sales of $70 billion or more. Like Japan, 
Korea has no significant resources beyond its 
people. And, like Japan, it decided to salve 
that problem by betting everything on ex- 
ports. 

South Korea began in the 1960s with am- 
ple goods — toys, clothing, shoes, kitchen- 
ware and wigs. Tbe government encouraged 
exports. 

By 1970 exports had reached almost SI 
billion. In tbe following decade ships, steel 
and color television sets became big export 
items. So did labor. Thousands of Korean 
construction workers buBt highways, pots 
and bousing prefects in the newly rich oil- 
producing countries of the Middle East. 

By 1980, exports bad reached almost $18 
billion. 

More progress has come in tbe 1980s. Last 
year South Korea began selling videocassette 
recorders and advanced microchips abroad. 

This year, it sent its first cars to the United 
States, made by Hyundai Motor Co. A sec- 
ond Korean car, the LeMans, buQt by a joint 
venture between General Motors Carp, and 
Korea’s Daewoo group, is scheduled to be 
marketed by Genaal Motors in the United 
States next year. 

Last year was a rough year by Korean 
standards: tbe economy grew by only about 5 

percent Declining demand overseas brought 
a highly unusual slump in otports, hitting the 
shipbuilding industry especially hard. 

Today, things are stable again, bolstered 
by wbai people here call “the three blessings” 


See KOREA, Page 6 


Deficit Will Surpass Spending Limit 
By $20 Billion in ’87, U.S. Reports 


The Associated Pnss 

WASHINGTON — The federal 
deficit in the budget year starting 
this fall will exceed the legal target 
by nearly 520 bflHon and apparent- 
ly will require new across-the- 
board reductions in government 
spending, two federal agencies re- 
ported Tuesday. 

Tbe deficit report means that 
members of Congress wfl] have to 
reduce the spending by October or 
face a politically unpleasant vote 
on the reductions, just before they 
leave to campaign for the Novem- 
ber elections: 

The report, issued jointly by toe 
Office of Management and Budget 
and the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, estimated that the deficit in 
toe 1987 fiscal year would be 
5163.4 bfllion. 

4 This would require $19.4 billion 
in spending cuts to reach the $144- 
biUion deficit target for fiscal 1987 
under the federal deficit-reduction 
law. - 

The report would serve as ihe 
blueprint for automatic spending 
cats if Congress restored enforce- 
ment powers under toe deficit-re- 
duction law, the Gramm-Rndman- 
HoUings Act. That authority was 
vended earlier this year by the Su- 
preme Court. Congress also could 
vote to impose tbe cuts even with- 
out an automatic trigger scheme, 
subject to presidential veto. 

Democratic and Republican 
congressional leaders have vowed 
to reduce the deficit to whirin toe 
$10 MDion of the balanced budget 
target, the point ai which tbe auto- 
matic cuts are required. 

But the report Tuesday reflected 
tbe fact that Congress has failed so 
far to enact any of the money- 
saving features of budget for fiscal. 
1987, which begins Oct 1. 

If Gramm-Rudman were re- 
stored beginning in October, for 
example, the Pentagon would have 
to cut its spending by half the total 
cut required, $9.7 billion, or 5.6 
percent of toe military budget, and 
domestic programs would have to 
be reduced by 7.6 percent to absorb 
the other 59.7 billion. 

Qvil Service and military retir- 
ees would lose their cost-of-living 
raises for the second straight year. 
However, the law protects Social 
Security recipients from toe cut- 
backs, along with major poverty 
programs and veterans compensa- 
tion. 

Since interest payments on toe 
national debt also are exempt from 
cuts, all of the spending reductions 
would have to be taken from less 
than 40 percent of toe total budget, 
toe report said. 


The strategy is deseed to try to 
ensure that the sweeping proposal 
becomes law when Congress re- 
turns from its recess, tbe sources 
said Monday. 

Tbe administration has become 
concerned about a possible Senate 
filibuster by opponents of the mea- 
sure, which was approved Saturday 
by the conference committee. 

The officials also said that the 
Treasury Department had been in- 
structcd to review the economic im- 
pKcations of the bSL 

One ranking Treasury official 
described (he review as a routine 
Internal analysis” that is desi g ne d 
essentially to outline what is in the 
package 

However, toe White House offi- 
cials said (hat tbe study could pave 
the way for corrective moves if they 
were needed. 

Both toe White House and Trea- 
sury official*; emphasized that Mr. 
Reagan was committed to the 
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The tax proposal would al- 
ter the way Americans buy, 
rent and invest Page 5. 


broad outline of the his tmicl^isla- 
tion and was willing to do whatever 
was necessary to ensure its passage. 

The measure constitutes toe 
most comprehensive restructuring 
of the nation's federal tax code 
since Worid War IL The NH would 
lower toe top lax rale for individ- 
uals to 28 percent from 50 percent 
and the top tax rate for corpora- 
tions to 34 percent from 46 percent. 


U.S. Economy Expanded 
A Weak 0.6 % in Quarter 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Tbe US. 
economy, held bade by a worsening 
trade performance, grew at a barely 
perceptible annual rate of 0.6 per- 
cent from April through June, toe 
weakest advance since toe last re- 
cession, the government reported 
Tuesday. 

The Commerce Department said 
tbe rale of growth in the gross na- 
tional product, toe broadest mea- 
sure of a nation’s economic health, 
was tbe slowest since a 0.6-percent 
rise in the fourth quarter of 1982. 

The rate represented a sharp 


Mr. Reagan will accept toe tax 
overhaul bill approved by House 
and Senate negotiators but may 
seek u> revise the legislation once u 
is enacted, according to White 
House officials, The New York 
Tunes reported. 


INSIDE 

■ Ten proanneut political pris- 
oners in Zimbabwe were freed, 
the government said, to pro- 
mote unification talks. Rage 6. 

■ NASA said scientific mis- 
sions will continue, and it is 
predicted that private launches 
will begin in 1989. Page 3. 

ARTS/LEISURE 

■ In toe 1960s. rock musicians 

were expected to produce vi- 
sionary lyrics. In toe 1980s, it is 
a rare "delight to find that kind 
of music. Pats 7. 


BUSINESS/IINANCE ■ 

■ Australia's government hand- 
ed down toe country's toughest 
budget in 20 years. Page 9. 

■Beni mats to repay its debt 
at interest rates below market 
levels, a top official was quoted 
as saying. Page 9. 


downward revision from an initial 
estimate made last month, when 
the government projected that toe 
economy had expanded at a 1.1- 
percent annual rate in the quarter. 

The weak’ performance, which 
followed a growth rate of 3.8 per- 
cent in the first quarter, portrayed 
an economy that continued to be 
pulled down by a disastrous trad- 
ing performance and a steep slump 
in the oil and gas industry. 

The GNP report said that toe 
nation's trade deficit swelled to an 
annual level of $1503 billion, sub- 
tracting $24.6 biDion from domes- 
tic growth. A month ago, tbe gov- 
ernment had estimated that the 
trade deficit had subtracted $20.4 
billion from total output. 

Part of the deterioration is trade 
came from a revision in exports, 
which the government said were 
falling at a 5.6-percent annual rate 
instead of rising at a 3-percent rate 
as originally thought- The weak- 
ness came from a plunge in agricul- 
tural sales abroad. 

Another large negative factor in 
toe April-June quarter was a $283- 
bOlion plunge in inventories, pri- 
marily reflecting efforts by the auto 
industry to reduce a record backlog 
of unsold cars, the Commerce De- 
partment said. 

While the decline subtracted 
from GNP growth in the quarter, 
analysts said, it is expected to help 
growth later this year as businesses 
begin to rebuild inventories to meet 
consumer d eman d 
Personal consumption spending, 
one of toe few bright spots in the 

See GNP, Page 6 
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Coaching Video- Age Politicians 


The 'KISSS’ Rule: 'Keep It Short, Simple and Stupid’ 


By Bill Peterson 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The audi- 
ence included stale Legislators from 
'Pennsylvania and fflmois, two con- 
gressmen from Venezuela, three 
representatives of Canada’s New 
Democratic Party, the depot/ may- 
or of Cleveland and four people 
from the National Right to life 
Committee. 

Michael Sheehan was telling 
them how to look good on televi- 
sion. A graduate of the Yale Drama 
School and a former associate pro- 
ducer at the Folger Theatre here, 
Mr. Sheehan is a video-age Dale 
Carnegie. He is teaching politicians 
and corporate executives, in the 
words of the seminar brochure, 
how to “think and talk in five- 
second increments.” 

Mr. Sheehan’s presentation was 
part of a seminar this week spon- 
sored by Campaigns & Sections, a 
magazine that is aimed at political 
junkies. 

The speakers at the seminar, en- 
titled “The Message is the Mes- 
were billed as “25 of the top 
litical experts in America.” 

But several of those with tagger 


list" at' other performance tech- 
niques, and arranged for several 
people at tending the seminar, in- 
cluding Dkk MoltoS, Mississippi’s 

secretary of state, to appear on 
camera to illustrate them. 

• Sun>- Television Battens the 
face, Mr. Sheehan said. “You’ll al- 
ways look 15 percent more serious 
on the bos than in real life.” 

• Lean forward toward the cam- 
era. Males should crass their legs. 
“This breaks the flatness of shots." 

• Be lively, but not jerky. “Ani- 
mation is gpod on TV,” he said. 
“It’s easy to watch something that 
moves” Gestures are fine but 
should be controlled and kept dose 
to the shoulder level 

• Speak more slowly than in real 

life. “Keep it at a nice, easy, relaxed 

pace,” he said. “Make something 
you say stand out” 

He recommended that men “al- 
ways wear suits.” Solid colors are 
usually better than patterns; blue 
and gray better than black, brown 
or tan. Light bine shirts and bur- 
gundy ties are good. “Light gray 
shirts are absolutely spectacular,” 
he said. 

He recommended that women 


names, including the pollster Pat- 
the media 


rick H. Caddell and the media ex- 
pert Bob Squier, did not show up. 
That gave several lesser known, 
younger pollsters, media experts, 
' speech-writers and political strate- 
gists an opportunity to display 
their wares. 

Mr. Sheehan’s advice to the 60 
politicians and political handlers 
gathered before him was that the 
press does not have a liberal car 
conservative bias, but it does have a 
“pervasive negative bias.” 

Politicians should expect most 
questions they get on television to 
lx negative ones, he said The prob- 
lem is that “negative questions in- 
vite negative answers.” 

The other thing a politician 
should realize is that, except in the 
biggest cities, most television re- 
porters do not know much about 
politics, he said. Most are over- 
worked general-assignment report- 
ers who mjgbt have to cover four 
stories a day. 

This means a political interview 
might be squeezed in between a 
circus and a fire “How much time 
do they have to prepare to talk to 
you?” Mr. Sheehan asked. “Zero.” 

So what does a smart politician 
do? 

Mr. Sheehan said a politician 
should spend a minute or two talk- 
ing to the reporter before the inter- 
view begins to establish rapport 
and provide a little background. 
Then, when the camera begins to 
roll. “Have something positive to 
say and say it positively." he ad- 
vised. 

Mr. Stwhan o ff ered a “quick 


wear pastel, one-piece dresses. 

Nancy Reagan, 


“Never, despite 
wear orange or red,” he said. 


*Tve been in politics 15 years, 
and I figure it’s time for me to 
other make a move up or out," said 
Joseph M. Tierney, a Boston city 
councilman. “Fm Looking at. either 
hij?h office or going into the cam- 
paign-managing end of die busi- 
ness. 

“If there’s one thing constant in 

r fitics, if s change,” he said, “and 
wanted to know a little more 
about it before I make a decisi o n 
what to da” 

James M. DwineU, publisher of 
Camp aigns & Elections, has tried 
to aim the magazine, as wefl as a 
series of “how-to" seminars he 
started this year after purchasing 
the magazine, at people like Mr. 
Tierney. There are about 502,000 
doted offices in the country, Mr. 
DwineU said, and tar every office, 
“two people who want the job." 

Almost everyone at the seminar 
urged camp ai gns to select a angle 
flume or message and stick with it. 
Jeff Brown, a consultant, said 
Americans spend an average of five 
minutes each week thinking about 
politics. 

Therefore, every campaign 
should operate on the “KISS rule” 
— “keep it short and ample" — or 
die “KISSS rale” — “keep it shot, 
simple and stupid.” 



THEIR BUBBLE BURST — David Kirke and Hago 
Spower of the Dangerous Sports dub were test-towed 
on the Thames in a 65-foot plastic sphere designed to 
float across the English Channel, but tbe skin ripped and 
London police bad to rescue them near Tower Bridge. 


Firefighters 

In GuM Avert 
Disaster’ on 


WORLD 
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U.S., Soviet Arms Concessions Seen at Stockholm 


Reuters 

STOCKHOLM — The Soviet 
Union and the United States ex- 
pressed willingness Tuesday to 
make concessions to secure a final 
agreement at the European disar- 
mament conference as the final ses- 
sion of the 35-nation began. 

The Soviet Union offered to al- 
low a limited number — me or two 
— obligatory inspections each year 
of its military activities by other 
nations, a move-hailed by the West 
as a significant step forward in tire 
conference on militar y confidence- 
building measures in Europe. Tire 
conference began in January 1984 
in Stockholm. 

(Reg A. Grinevsky, the chief So- 
viet delegate, said that the offer was 
the result of a policy review in Mos- 
cow last week. 

But Mr. Grinevsky, in comments 
dearly finking the Soviet position 
to other Kremlin arms control ini- 
tiatives, condemned the U.S. reac- 
tion to the offer Monday by Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, to extend the Soviet «»id«ir 
test ban moratorium until Jan. 1. 

If it was true that the United 
Stales had rejected the extension as 
propaganda it was extremely nega- 
tive for U.S.-Soviet relations and 
the possibility of progress in any 
talks, he said. 


Robert L. Bany, the U.S. ambas- 
sador to the conference, said he 
accepted the idea that there should 
be a (unit to tire number of inspec- 
tions any nation would have in a 
year. 

After the Soviet delegation had 
expressed concern about what kind 
of mOitaxy activities would be cov- 
ered, Mr. Bany broke off from a 
prepared speech to say he under- 
stood tins problem and was pre- 
pared to work on it, NATO diplo- 
mats said. 

Optimism maAid the opening 


of the 12th and final session of the 
conference. 

The talks are due to end on SepL 

19 and a few days later the repre- 
sentatives of tire United States, 
CanttAa trnd all European nations 
except Albania are to meet in Vien- 
na to review progress. 

Mr. Bany «*ifl that UJS. "ftieiak 
thought that a final accord could be 
reacted in the time remaining be- 
cause the conference gathered 
momentum. 


Wide disagreements rema in over 


marry issues, including what in- 
spections would cover. 

On-site inspection of mzBtaiy ac- 
tivities goes further than tire obser- 
vation of military exercises by for- 
eign experts that the Soviet Union 
and the 34 other states agreed to 
allow on a. voluntary bass under 
the 1975 Helsinki accords. 

The Soviet delegation once de- 
fined the verification of military 
activities — of which inspection is a 
key d eme n t — as being aimed at 
pr eve n t in g secret pr ep ara tions for 
war. 


MANAMA, Bahrain' — Fire- 
fighters extinguished a blaze 
aboard a Norwegian-owned super- 
tanker Tuesday in one of tie big- 
jSSt ngrinc salvage operations un- 
dertaken smeette Gulf war began, 

shipping executives said. 

Firefighters at right tugboats, 
one the Stmt Singapore, the largest 
salvage tog m the world, battled the 
blaze aboard the Atari ta for about 
24 hoots before bringing it under 
control, the executives said. 

. The 230,637-ton. supertanker 
was “badly damaged, but the sal- 
vage operation was successful, 
averting a disaster far the Dnbai oil 
anfl fly* Fateh tecnrinal,” said 
a Dubai-based shipping officer, 
speaking on cocufioon that he not 
be identified. 

Warplanes, apparently from 
Iran, rocketed tire Akarita on Mon- 
day at its berth 35 miles (S.6 lrik>- 
nreten) from the Fatehloadfagter- 
mmal in the Umted Arab Emirates. 

The raid on the Akarita took 
nJaot* ahmt 50 mile* nrmhr^st of 
Dubai and 30 mfies from Iran’s 

ffim Island qQ lenniual 

Sm, the main Iranian col export 
outlet, was raided Aug. 12 by Iraqi 
air craft. 

The Akarita was the thud tanker 
to havebeen attacked ance; appar- 
ently in retaliation by Iran. 

The Akarita, owned by Demmes 
Shipping Crap, of Monrovia and 


A*police spokesmmrsaid the 31 Tamils had been Atttaed tofly m a 
- Vraid of a Bremen apartment and thm donanded money 

one of the Tacrik who has acknowledged b«hg mvdvcd m 

[the voyage to Canada. , , . __ 

tan 2d Monday that the Sn Lankans who left West 

. i tn a Tamil merfma OTfWm A nrtRrp 
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off Newfoundland on Aug. 1 1. ios swoon quoted midriiti&d “police 
circles" as swing that the 155 Tamils had come to West Germany to raise 
money from welfare checks and drug dealing to buy weapons for their 
guerrilla movement. 


Lebanese Try for Recondliatiou Again 

BEIRUT fWP) — Prime Minister Rashid Karazm met Tuesday with 

ftirictian mmig ters in new aoerapts toward n&tionalrEoop^n fit iofl in 

T>Ka mm ending a mne-month estrangement between Omstian and 

KaramL a Sunrn Moto; Catmte^mom, 

the Maronitc Qirisflan finance minister, and Joseph al-Hashem, the 
health and postal minister, over the transformation of the cabme* mto a 
“Lebanese Dialogue Committee” raised hope for peace following 4 Inatos 
in government meetings since November. 

In response to an Aug. 1 cfferlyPieadentAnnnGegrayel to ^onaor a 
over reforms and a common national course of action through 
pariiamenland the government, Mr. Karami had suggest^ crarwmmg Ins 
minis ters to draw np a working paper. Mr.Karaim has said that thenme- 
man cabinet grouping representatives from Lebanon s mam reagioas 
se ct s could >»ve as framework for nati ona l dialogue. 
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Cabine t Is Dissolved in Burkina Faso 


Norway, was loaded 
with 9QJ0DQ tons of crude til before 
it was attacked. 


The risk -of explosion had been 
high, according to the shipping ex- 
ecutives. 


Bomb Kills 20 in Tehran Rush-Hour Traffic 


Reuters 


TEHRAN — Twenty persons 
were killed and many were 
wounded Tuesday when a car 
bomb exploded in a busy square 
in the capital, Tehran Radio 
said. 

The explosion was set off in 
central Ferdowa Square during 
the mrauing rush hour. It was the 
deadliest bomb attack reported 
in Iran this year and tbe second 
Saturday. 

Tehran Radio accused “Amer- 


ican agents” of planting the 
bomb in an Iranian-made car. 
Sources quoted by the national 
news agency said the explosive 
device was detonated by a ti mer 
and contained more than 50 
pounds (23 kilograms) of TNT. 

Some of the casualties oc- 
curred on a bus that was passing 
by when the bomb exploded. 
Four previous explosions have 
rlainvH five lives in Tehran tins 
year.. 


A car bomb killed 13 
and wounded about 1( 
day in the holy dty of Qom, in 
central Iran. Tehran newspapers 
said several suspects had been 
arrested in connection with that 
explosion, bat gave no details. 

In London, tire Mujahidin 
Khalq, an Iranian opposition 
group, said it condemned “airy 
fonnrf bombing inpubKc places 
eansmg the deaths of innocent 
people” and denied h had played 
any role in recall explosions. 


The Akarita’s crew cf 39 — 34 
Spaniards and 5 Filipinos * — 
jumped o w Hbo at d to escape the 
blaze and mxie were injured, these 


sources 


Two of the fiHpinos were wom- 
en, they said. 

The attack -on Sixri broadened 
the scope of Iraq’s air and sea 
blockade of Iran’s important oil 
fe pmraf on Kharg Icfrmri in tire 
northeastern end of tire Gulf. 

The Iraqis began the blockade in 
February 1984 to disrupt Iran’s oil 
exports and force Tehran to accept 
peace offers. « 

The Iraqi attacks, and the Irani- 
an retaliatory raids an ships plying 
the neutral southern sector of tire 
Gulf have resulted m the so-called 
tanker war, in which more than 150 
commercial vessels have been hit. 
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Thomas Sankara 


OUAGADOUGOU, Burkina , 

Faso (AF) — President Thomas < ^ y 

Sankara dissolved the government, ■ ' k' 
and appointed three outgoing min- v «T(T. 
isters as “general coordrnatixs” to 
act on his behalf, in 'Bur- 

kina Faso said Tuesday. 

In a decree issued Monday night, 
raptatn Sankar a said that day-to- 
day affairs in the ministries would 
be handled by senior civil servants 
liaiunn with “committees for tire 
defense of the revototicaT until a j"" ; 
new government is named. Tbe - 
three “general coordinators” are - r V ' # 
Captain Blaise Compaorfc, Major _* 
Boukari Jcan-Baptiste lingani and z y ' 

Captain Henri Zongo. ■ 

A spokesman said the action did z " 
not indicate a governmental criss, ?<. - 
but followed a “revolutionary logic ;:-c - 
establisted previously" by the Na- .tv* 
tional Revolutionary Council, ^ -■** • ' 
winch is headed by Captain San- 
kara and roles Brakina Faso, which 
was formerly known as Upper Vd- 
ta. r. » 
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ILK-, Guatemala Renew Consular Tieaf L 


Good food heartens 
the weary traveller's spirits. 


Waiting for connecting flights can be a delightful experience at Singapore Changi 
Airport. Not just because of our clean, pleasant lounges, our over 40 shops and our 
calm and courteous ground staff, but because you can spend the time eating good 
food. In our 9 restaurants, you can either dine on Asian specialities or continental haute 
cuisine. You can experiment with the unique delicacies of a typical Singapore hawker 
centre, and in air-conditioned comfort too. Or enjoy a robust American hamburger. 
Maybe you'll just indulge in our ice-cream parlour or read papers in the coffee-shop. 

In fact, time may fly too quickly for you because with 44 international airlines flying 
directly to 87 cities in 52 countries, you won't have to wait long anyway. 


LONDON (Reuters) — Britain and Guatemala renewed diplomatic 
relations Tuesday after a five-year break arising from Guatemala’s claim 
to Belize, formerly known as British Honduras. 

The Foreign Office said tire ftro nations had agreed to restore relations 
to consular level and hoped to re-establish foil diplomatic links by tire end 
of the year. The spokesman said Britain would be wiDmg to act as an 
observer in talks between Belize and Guatemala if both siaes consented. 

Bzftisfa officials stressed that tire agreement did not in any way,»hcr 
Britam’s commitment to the defense of Belize, which a situated between 


Swiss Said to SpeedUp 
Action on Marcos Assets 


Mmnn and 


Reuters 

MANILA — Swiss banks hold- 
pert of Ferdinand E Marcos’s 
hidden wealth may return 
some of it to the Philippines within 
a year, a top government official 
said Tuesday. 


mg eaxfier tins year, the White 
Hoose spokesman, Larry Speakes, 
said Monday. 

Mr. Marcos fled the Philippines 
on a US. Air Force plane m late 
Febrnaxy and was given refuge in 
Hawaii. A Mateos political ally de- 


Shcharansky Family Gets Exit Yeas 

MOSCOW (AF) — Soviet anthorities issued exit visas Tuesday to tbe 
family of Anatoli Sbcharansky, the human rights activist who was freed 
in February in an East-West prisoner exchange. 

Mr. S hdi a r a nsky *s older brother, Leonid, said visas were issued to 
himsdf, his mother, Ida MHgram, his wife, Raya, and th m two drikhca, 
Alexander and Boris. 

. On Aug. 3, Leonid Sbcharansky said that his family had been told they 
could leave by Saturday. Anatoli Sbcharansky had complained that the 
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Jovjto R. Sakmga, head of the dared himself president in eariy 


visas had been part of the accord that allowed him to emigrate to 


^ 
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Presidential Commission on Good 
Gove r nment, which is searching 
for assets allegedly plundered when 
Mr. Marcos was president, de- 
clined to say how much might be 
returned or how much was deposit- 
ed in Swiss and other banks. 

But he said at a Foreign Corre- 
spondents Association hmch the 


Woman” undam- 
after it had been 


Mr. Marcos had extensive conver- 




CM Aviation Authority of Singapore 


, SINGAPORE CHANGI AIRPORT 

1 THE AIR TRAVELLER'S HAVEN 


commission had given, tire Swiss* sations with those involved in tire 
-SL revolt. 


amassed and even included 
nese war reparations. 

“Our hope,” he said, “is that due 
to a number of developments we 
may have the first delivery of the 
Swiss deposits not in five years’ 


time as originally expected but per- ins status as a gnest in the United 
haps in a matter of months. Let us States.” 


say in less than a year. 1 

“I wish I could give you a fig- 
ure,” he added, “but even oar Swiss 
lawyers don’t want to pve any defi- 
nite figure. The estimate abroad is 
that it is anywhere between SI and 
J5 billion, but I don’t want to quote 
a figure, otherwise our Swiss law- 
yers would be screaming.” 

Mr. Marcos and his wife, Imdda, 
have denied amassing a fortune or 
plundering the Philippines during 
Ms 20-year rule. 

■ No Inqrary, U.S. Says 
The Reagan administration hm 


T in a Manila hotel __ t 

about 300 soldiers before giv- F<M* the ReCOrd 
mg up ipg coop attempt 

Tbe New York Times reported Hre Meftourue police recovered Picasso’s “W< 

over the weekend that transcripts aged from a railroad station locker Tuesday, 16 

of telephone conversations be- stolen fr om d ie Victorian National Gallery. A group caffing itself A iwfl ra- 
tweea Mr. Marcos and his aHy, Baa Cultural Terrorists said it had stolen the painting, for which tire 
Arturo M. Tdentino, revealed that gallery paid $1.5 millio n in December. (Reuters) 

Israel deported two Americans m the Black Hebrew sect cat Tuesday. 
Fred Curtis, 25, of Mississippi and Alex Gordon, 29, of Chicago, wtre put 
an a plane to New Yodc by a policeman, their lawyer jwd .' (Reuters) 

An e xpl o sio n fa London lolled one man and injured five 
Tuesday in a store seflieg Hteratnre and videocassettcs critical oflratfs 
Islamic regime, the police said. They said the cause of the explosion was 
DO,knmm ^ fJtairmj 

Taiwanese exSes will hold a convention in Log Angeles in Octobo- to 
form the first opposition party an Taiwan since 1949, Hsu Han-fiana i 
chairman of the founding committee, said Monday in San Diego. (UPj) 
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Earlier this year, officials at tire 
Slate Department said the adminis- 
tration ted made dear to Mr. Mar- 
cos that his participation in parti- 
san political activity in his 
homeland “was inconsistent with 
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Angolan Leader Seeks Reagan Talks 
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By Sheik Rule 

New York Times Service 


therebds fighting to overthrow the 
Marxist govexnmcziL 


LUANDA, Angola — The presi- 
dent of Angola has called for a 
meeting with President Ronald 
Reagan to ease tensions between 
Angola and the United States, and 
bring peace to southern Africa. 

The Angolan leader, Jo6 


“We invite Preadent Reagan to 
come to see the Angolan people 
and tire problems we are facing,” 
Mr. dos Santos said. 

He made the n ana ih to foreign 
’'-"(.after meeting with the 
Jesse Jackson, tbe US. 


Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola. 


Earlier this year, the adminis tra- 
tio n wa s reported to have begun 
shippmg advanced weapons to the 
insurgents. 

In a speech last month, Mr. Rea- 
gan called the An gpiaj gpiyenuncnt 
a client regime of the Soviet Union 
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Haras: 

mto rqxrrts that hfa. Marcos msti- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Ar^pla on Mon- movement seeking the same right 


gated a recent rebdfian against the 
government of Corazra G Aquino, 
The Associated Press reported 


Monday 

countries to establish diplomatic 
relations. 


day 

Afri 


as part of a tour of southern 


from Santa Barbara, California. 

“I don’t believe that we have ever 
received concrete evidence" that 


Angola is recognized by evay 
major nation except the United 
States and South Africa, both of 


Mr. Marcos was behind the opris- wkoni provide military support for 


The Angolan leader’s comments 
were seen by political experts here 
as ai med at frying to ease the Rea- 
gan adminis tration’s strong sup- 
port for the rebels, the National 


seeking the Mine right 
to representations that Nark South 
Africans were seeking. 

The Angolan government and* 
others say tire outride aid to tb£ 
rebels could prol ong indefinitely 
tire 1 1 -year-old war, which has 
beeped to curb Angola’s ec o n o my. 
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AMERICAN TOPICS 


Happy Days No Longer Here 
For Women in RY. Politics 

New York was once the state that women 
looked to for us willingness to doer women. 

No more. New York has seat a damn women 

to Congress. still a record, and hac an illustri- 
ous fat of other female firsts: Shirley Chis- 
holm, first blade to run for president; EK»»- 
befit Holtzmaa, youngest woman to serve in 
Gaapess; and Geraldine A. Ferraro, first 
woman tonm for vice president from a moor 
party. But it has fallen behind in foOowmg 

n*»- 

Many of those original political stars have 
been defeated or sidetracked. The New York 
Dmes notes, and few new stars are in sight. 

: No women hold statewide office. New York 
tanks in the bottom third of the country for 
die number of women lawmakers, with 22 
from among the 211 members of its legisla- 
ture. 

. -2a a year when mans women around the 
United States are expected to be elected to 
state offices and legisiatuRS than ever before, 
the state receives the lowest rating from 
groups Eke the National Women’s Political 
Caucus. 

Political consultants suggest that women 
nay be suffering from a Catch-22: They st3I 
have a hard time breaking into politics but 
cat no longer take advantage of bong a 
novelty. 

Bnt Carol Bellamy, the first woman to head 
New YoAGt/scouncD and now a stockbro- 
ker at Morgan Stanley, has another explana- 
tion. ‘The Republican and Democratic par- 
ties,” she says, “haven't sough* to encourage 
women candidates." 


Notes About People 

RahH LesBe Alexander, 31, describes her- 
self as “right-wing" on religious issues — a 
situation that she says created considerable 
irony as she sought from childhood to be- 
come a rabbi. This month she became the 
first woman to serve as a rabbi at a major 
Conservative Jewish synagogue, the 1,000- 
famfly Congregation Adai An Bl in Los An- 
geles. 

All but a handful of women rabbis have 
been associated with Judaism's more libera] 
Reform and Rix oM tiuctiomsm movements. 

“As a human being, I was impatient and 
wanted things to happen immematriy," she 
said. “But as a Conservative, 1 can under- 
stand why it took the time it did." 

Un SBwa, co-leader of the Guardian An- 
gels, the group of young volunteers who 
prowl the New York City streets and subways 
in red berets and T-shirts to deter crime, has 
written a self-defense bode, “Attitudes," and 
filmed a flashy videotape to accompany it 

She has also become a hot model and 
frequenter of the New York party scene, and 
is waiting for the right movie role to come 
along (She turned down a part to {day a slave 
giri). 

“How many times do you see the woman 
do the number bade on her attacker?" she 
asked Die Washington Post. “Pd do a role 
Eke that in a minute." 

Ssrabedi Eason, 11, has been told by her 
pastor, the Reverend Richard Miller, that she 
may not return to St Agues Roman CatboEc 
School in Toledo, Ohio, as a sixth-grader this 
fall became she signed a newspaper ad sup- 
abortion. Ha mother is toe assistant 
at a Toledo abortion rf*n»c. 





Carol Bellamy 
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Nancy and Ac Secret of Youth 

Nancy Drew, girl detective, like those other 
fictional feminine models. Barbie and Betty 
Crocker, has come a long way since ha 1930 
debut in “The Secret of the Old Clock.” This 
month the plucky teen gets another update in 
two new novels, the first written since the 
death of Harriet S. Adams (alias Carolyn 
Keene) in 1982. In the new bodes, aimed at 
readers a few years older than the traditional 
8- to 12-year-olds, Nancy wean $50 designer 
jeans and trades in her trusty maroon road- 
ster for a new blue Mustang. There will be a 
lot of talk, too, about teearagas’ Feelings, 
problems and relationships. Some of the rela- 
tionships wifi get a bit more compEcaied. 
Though Nancy wiD re main faithful to ha 
handwnv> but dumb squeeze, Ned Nicker- 
son, another boy will find her “thrilling to the 
touch." 

— NINA MARTIN 


U.S. Seeks Catalyst’s Role 
Amid Shifts in Mideast 
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By Be rna rd, Wdnraub 

Jfe w Tank Timer Service 

SANTA BARBARA, CaSfonria 
— The Reagan administration has 
began ,a renew of what officials 
tenntite“<m>lving situation" in the 
Middle East, officials said. 

Die officials said Monday that 
the aim of the discussions was to 
identify ways in which the United 
States could play a more active role 
m the region. 

Among the key events that led to 
the review were a meeting last 
month in Morocco b e t wee n King 
flMHm H and Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Foes of Israel; talks Monday 
in Finland between Israeli and So- 
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Efical isolation of Yasser Arafat, 
of die Palestine libera- 
tion Organization, file officials 
said. ■ i 
The officials said that one step 
under oonadezaticln was a trip to 
the region by Secretary of State 
George P. Shnlb- Hrii Ml- 
Mr. Poes, King Hussein of Jor- 
dan and President Hosur Mubarak 

involvement inthe“peace process” 
and have voiced frust ra tion at what 
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they view as the hdnrinistralion’s 
reluctance to step up its role, offi- 
cials said. - 

The recent lQ-day riat to the 
Middle East by (Vice. President 
Gauge Bush is now viewed as the 
first step in. the administration's 
increased active interest in the 
- MddleEaa. : 

d :hzt h:* family bad w®® Officials said the review of the 

;hor^wk v h ad wvxnpbiaa JiJ; U5. role in the Middle East had 
is He ciV:';jsei lajtnaffl^g’bcea undertaken largely by Mr. 

. ais » WS** 1 * " Shultz and his staff. John M. Poin- 

dexter, fim national security advis- 
er, and his rides also are involved, 
they said. ■ • • \ 

Be came flic administration bo- 
fieves. that there has been “ajpori- 
tive evolution in tfte region" m ze-- 
cent' mmxflis,' officials said, the 
cuirent review seeks to find the best 
ways in wfaidx the United States 
can be a “catalyst br fadhtator" in 

m - buu. . fncoatw the Nfiddle East 1 ' umRiBSiaiiBseeisraaa»jnc»iw»- 

eiW T“5i£3* ^ for ns is to move Uy ofiiiftmd UR pqEcy be- 

aasLUier f tfm^riOT^aa' adnrinistration 

- - ■ " offiSliridrin recent mouths, the ™*“*«i* ™ ** Middle East as 

nffiriai the United States 

has witnessed “an evolving ritoa- 
^ & tioa, an evdnrian in tbercgi on.” 

... - •- 1 Admanstratim officials made it 

dear that although the 10 hours of 
n:u-_ »— *■• . c-.n Ossr talks test moath between H assan 
rad Mr. Foes were viewed in press 
reports as downbeat and narked 
by disappointment, they are now 
seen as a significant' step forward in 
the context of the overall situation 

in the Middle East 
Forone thing, said, Sau- 

di Ara bi a and Jordan did not sub- 
stantively nrjtirim the meeting. 

‘That’s a kind of sea change that 
something Eke fins would take 
dace,” the official said. “It rigm- 
nes an evotution in the acceptance 
of tenet” 

Officials said it was now “easier" 
for Egypt to deal with the Israelis 


because of the Hassan-Peres meet- 
ing. 

“A Mobarak-Peres nimm i t im- 
poses less cost on Mubarak than it 
might have before flic Peres meet- 
ing with Hassan," an official said. 
Tt becomes more acceptable.” 

As these meetings become “rou- 
tine,” the nffidal said, “that would 
be afacm of recognition and accep- 
tance of Israel." 

“We’ve seen an evolution in the 
region," the official said. “It’s at 
the levd of people being prepared 
to flunk about making peace but 
stiH finding it difficult to cross cer- 
tain threaholda and take actions 
winch they still may view as threat- 
eemg. 

“The challeng e for US,” he grid, 

Ts to try to take advance of tins 
psychology and tty to nurture it 
and see how we can translate it into 
positive effect” 

The nffidd aaid fhe wdi nlni ara- 

tion would be “focuring in tire next 
few weds an what we can be do- 
ing." 

* Officials - said the first formal 
taDcsbetwceri the SovietUruori and 
Israel in 19 jem were viewed by 
the a dministrati on not only as a 

e effort by Moscow to play a 
ide m the Middle East peace 
process but also as part at the over- 
all U.SL-Soviet relationship. 

Officials believe that Anatoli F. 
Dobrynin, who was Soviet ambas- 
sador to the United Stales for 24 
years and is now a ranking foreign 
poEcy^naker in the -Soviet Union, 
was key to Moscow’s new moves in 
the Middle EasL Mr. Dobrymn re- 
turned to Moscow in ApriL 
Administration officials say they 
believe that the Soviet Union’s 
yearning to be a central player in 
fire Middle East has been ham- 
its failure to deal diplo- 
__ with brad. Die Russians 
have traditionally dealt with the 
United States in seeking to 
pr ess ur e on Israel instead of 
mg with Israel themselves. 

Beyond this, the officials said, 
tire Russians see Israel as inextrica- 
bly entwined with USL pcficy be- 
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intentions in fite Middle East, as 
weO as its deafings with brad, are 
among the issues bong reviewed by 
The Reagan a d ministrati on. 

Another factor under review, of- 
fidab said, is the dedintng role and 
fire isotetion of Mr. Arafat in the 
Arab world. The Jordanian order 
last month dosing his offices in 
Amman r eprese n ted one of the 
greatest Mows to the PLO since (he 
guerrillas were ousted foam their 
basein Lebanon by tire Israeli inva- 
sion in 1982. 

“Wefre in a period of transition,” 
an official said. “It’s wrong to say 
Arafat has lost his base in. me West 
Bank, and that the- king can 
it him. If s right to say that 

is more open to 
question and there’s far more criti- 
cism of h*«i in the West Bank and 
Gaza." 







: Egyptians Ui^ed 
By Libya to Attack 
U.S; Servicemen 

The Associated Press 

NICOSIA — Major Abdd Sa- 
tem JaBou d, the bred of Libya's 
revolutionary committees, has 
_ mged Egyptians to attack U- S- scr- 
- ’ >,lg wn wa i' TMBiif-ijMiiing in nnlitazy 
j oteixisramEgypt later fins moath, 

Inara ago^yMNA 




i of VS. forees in 
‘famoents to an army of oc- 
~ m is gn insult to the 
paid the Mood of Egyptian 

agency quoted 
lismying <hrring a banquet 
, in Tripoli in honor 
i.Ugaodan pwsadeot, 
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. M%or Jallood called on Ejgyp- 
haia "to attack' the American 
tiri^s md seek revenge” for the 
April 15 liis. air raids cm Timoli 

and Benghazi^ JANA reported m a 
tin 
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NASA Reassures Scientists; 
Private Launch Seen by 1989 


By Philip M. Boffey 

Nw York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Scientific 
missions will make up a large por- 
tion of future launches of UJS. 
space shuttles, and a commercial 
hunching industry probably wfl] 
start functioning as a supplement 
Lo the shuttkby 1M9, acowdingto 
federal officials. 

These assessments were nwte by 
James C. FTetcher, administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and Eliza- 
beth H. Dale, the US. secretary ol 
transportation, at separate press 
conferences at which they elaborat- 
ed on the space policy decisions 
that Pita dent Ronald Reagan an- 
nounced Friday. 

Mr. Reagan said that NASA 
would be allowed to build a fourth 
shuttle orbiter to replace the de- 
stroyed Challenga, but ordered the 
agency to pha^ - out the launching 
of commercial cnr*nif<-c from shut- 
tles to encourage the development 
of a private launching industry. 

Mr. Fletcher said be was “very 
pleased" with the president's deci- 
sion to build a fourth shuttle cririt- 
er and that “morale in NASA is np 
1,000 percent" as a result 

But, in answa to a question, he 
said that three Republican senators 
woe “probably partially is order" 
when they criticized that decision. 
The senators — Slade Gorton of 


Washington. John C. Danfonh of 
Missouri and Jake Gars of Utah, 
each of whom heads a committee 
overseeing the space program — 
said the derision was “inadequate 
and inrirfcnsible" because it left 

iinfft-frf llv* Of Bnanfing thi» 

new shuttle and thus could force 
NASA to pay for the shuttle by 
catting other programs. 

The new shuttle and spare parts 
are expected to cost about S2.8 bil- 
lion ova a five-year period. Thus 
far, t he W hite House has budg et ed 
only S272 million zo NASA to cov- 
er start-up costs, leaving decisions 
on how to pay for the remaining 
J3LS hfllion for the future. 

Mr. Fletcher said he was “hope- 
ful" and did not “antiapare that a 
large amount of that money wQI 
come out of NASA’s budget" But 
he acknowledged that there are “no 
guarantees” and said NASA was 
“in serious funding difficulties.” 

He cited the costs of recovering 
from the Challenger accident, the 
need to nk>ve ahead in developing a 
space station and efforts by some 
congressmen to cut air force fund- 
ing of the shuttle program as exam- 
ples of the agency’s problems. 

But be sought to allay concerns 
in the scientific co mmun ity that its 
missions might be cut back to help 
finance the new or biter. 

“We expect that a large fraction 
of shuttle launches in the future 


will be scientific missions,” Mr. 
Fletcher said. “We plan to keep the 
scientific missions at about the 
same levd percentagewise of the 
NASA budget." 

He said that in the next two 
years, while the shuttle fleet is 
grounded, all potential users, in- 
cluding the scientific community, 
would suffer delays. 

Mrs. Dole, whose department is 
responsible for encouraging a pri- 
vate launching industry, estimated 
that some companies could have 
rockets ready to launch commercial 
satellites as early as 1989 and that 
the first private launching will oc- 
cur that year. 

Transpace Camas Inc. already 
has signed contracts to launch two 
commercial satellites, she said, and 
such rocket-building aerospace gi- 
ants as Martin- Marietta Cap- and 
General Dynamics have indicated 
interest in providing rockets for 
private launchings if NASA got out 
of the business, as on Friday Mr. 
Reagan decreed itwQL 

Mrs. Dole said that Martin Mar- 
iota already had received “formal 
requests" from 21 companies that 
want to launch satellites on un- 
manned rockets, and that General 
Dynamics had received 14 such re- 
quests. She added that “other small 
companies" are looking for niches 

in a Commercial launching mar ket- 
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Tax Bill: An Aye Vote 


Fairness is ever the goal of tax reform. It 
is rardy achieved. The extraordinary bill to 
which congressional conferees agreed last 
weekend would indeed produce a fairer 
code; that is its overriding claim to enact- 
ment The boiden on the poor would be 
reduced, the rich would find it harder to 
dodge, and people with like incomes would 
tend much more than now to owe like taxes. 
• The trade-off of lower rates for fewer 
avenues of escape would also take the major 
sources of tensi on out of the code. No 
longer would there be the same gaps be- 
tween nominal rates and those actual- 
ly paid. There would be less incentive 
to make investments for tax reasons as 
distinct from economic reasons; the tax 
code would become more neutral. 

In tire Reagan years the taxes of the poor 
have risen. The bfll would redress this; it is a 
major anti-poverty program. The tax 
threshold would be moved back above the 
poverty line; milli ons of poor and near- 
poor households would be dropped from 
die rolls, and others would have their taxes 
sharply reduced. The income tax provision 
that compensates the working poor who 
have children for their Social Security taxes 
would be liberalized as wdL 

The top rate — 70 percent when Ronald 
Reagan took office, 50 percent now — 
would be reduced further to 28 percent On 
paper that is an enormous Joss of progressi- 
vity. In fact the rich have dodged, and the 
■ bill would take away the major dodges. The 
paper losses that are the heart of tax shel- 
ters would be outlawed for the most part, 
and capital gains would be taxed the same 
as ordinary income. The result is that the 
rich would end up bearing about the same 


share of the tax burden as before. But the 
process would be less roundabout 

The corporate income tax has been al- 
lowed to decline as a source of federal 
revenue. The bill would help to restive it; 
the government cannot afford its loss. Some 
industries — real estate, banking, defense 
— have tended to pay particularly low tax- 
es. The HD would raise their rates, in put 
through industry-specific provisions, in 
part through a strengthened mini mom cor- 
porate income tax. The minimum is in ef- 
fect a second tax net to scoop up those who 
slip through the first. As with individuals, 
so with corporations: The bill seeks greater 
uniformity of tax burdens both among 
companies and among sectors of the econo- 
my. The tax code would become more a 
means to raise money again and much less a 
device for manipulating the economy to 
achieve desired industrial or serial results. 

This is a transformation; no comer 
of the eccmoray goes untouched. Some of 
the early results will be ragged; there mil be 
unforeseen and unintended effects. In some 
cases where tax subsidies axe withdrawn, 
shortages may develop and prices rise. The 
government may have to intervene agai n . 
But this is a healthy bill, a towering achieve- 
ment for the president who stuck with it, in 
many cases against the history and advice 
of his party, and for those in Congress who 
produced it in a departure from their tradi- 
tions. The squeals are coming from those 
who either do not pay now or who overesti- 
mate the influence of the tax code on the 
economy. When the two houses of Congress 
return from recess, they should, as we ex- 
pect they will, vote aye. And proudly so. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Fear in Pakistan 


President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq of Pa- 
kistan wound up celebrating his country’s 
Independence Day with nasty fireworks: 
police gunplay that killed five, and the 
arrest of tire opposition leader Benazir 
Bhutto, who joined hundreds of her follow- 
ers behind bars. That was an eyeful for 
anyone who hoped for substance from Pa- 
kistan’s show of representative government 
and lifting of mar tial law. W ashing ton has 
properly, if gently, deplored the crackdown 
and should do what else it can to restore 
General Zia’s sense of perspective. 

The violence, followed by continuing 
protests around the country, was the worst 
since 1983 — the dark days before General 
Zia, intent upon rem aining in power, began 
his partnership with an elected civilian gov- 
ernment. Critics scoffed then at the reforms 
and called for a boycott of elections last 
year that excluded opposition parties. Yet 
more than 50 percent of the voters partici- 
pated. W ithin the year. General Zia lifted 
martial law. He warned of “terrible conse- 
quences” if opponents abused the new op- 
portunities. But the change looked real 
enough as Miss Bhutto, the daughter of 
former Prime Minister Zulfikar Ah Bhutto, 
returned from exfle. 

Miss Bhutto, who spent most of the years 


before her exile in jail or under bouse arrest, 
traveled the country during the spring, stir- 
ring audiences of hundreds of thousands. 
Her demand for elections this fall — the 
constitution does not require them until 
1990 — gained a following, but the govern- 
ment dismissed the idea. The TmiqiHiHHtff 
Day violence developed when the govern- 
ment banned an opposition rally. 

The opposition says those temble conse- 
quences demonstrate the government’s 
fear. Yet the rallies were hardly fearful. 
Only 2,000 came to the Lahore protests, in 
which five died. The harshness of die reac- 
tion suggests th at flic government was eager 
to seize any pretext for jafling Miss Bhutto. 

Let General Zia and Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Khan Junejo reflect an die fact 
that they can best gain freedom from fear 
by allowing the opposition its proper rale, 
not by trying to make it go away. Helping 
them recognize that is very much in the 
interest of the United States, which values 
Pakistan’s opposition to the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan. Washington helped 
secure the freedoms Miss Bhntto has been 
enjoying. It ought to use its leverage to 
make sure that die slow move toward de- 
mocracy did no tend on Independence Day. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Bolivia Bites the Bullet 


Can an annual inflation rate be cut from 
20,000 percent to 20 percent in (me year? 
That is the achievement of Bolivia. Known 
mainly for coups and cocaine, it deserves to 
be known for a stunningfiscal turnaround. 

Bolivia's politics, economy and narcotics 
problem are closely finked. Recent militar y 
governments tolerated corruption and drug 
trafficking cm a scale that ruled out fiscal 
and monetary discipline. The first demo- 
cratic government after military rede ended 
in 1982 was too weak to tax the rich ade- 
quately or to resist the spending demands 
of a powerful labor movement By the time 
it left office, government revenues covered 
only 15 percent of expenditures. To mate 
up the difference, the government printed 
pesos. Hyperinflation was the result 

When Victor Paz Estenssoro became 
president a year ago, the signs were not 
auspicious. Now 78, he first came to power 
after a revolution in 1952 and personally 
initiated many of the policies that bled die 
treasury. IBs new mandate was clouded by 


the congressional deal-making needed to 
resolve an electoral deadlock. And soon 
after he took office, export. prices far tin' 
and natural gas collapsed. 

But Mr. Paz Estenssoro defied most of 
the givens of Bolivian politics. He broke 
■ union power by interning labor leaders. He 
dosed tin mines and dismissed public-sec- 
tor workers. He froze wages while lifting 
price controls. He won approval far higher 
and fairer taxes. And he stopped {Rim- 
ing pesos. Recently lm has moved against 
the cocaine industry. 

The cost of fiscal probity has been de- 
pression. Bolivians, stffl South America's 
poorest people, have suffered. But they did 
not revolt, and the president did not yield 
civ ilian democratic control. Depression 
continues, but Bolivia, once a basket-case 
economy, now wins praise and promises of 
help from abroad. A g o v e r n m ent that has 
so courageously practiced what is easy for 
tire affluent to preach surely deserves iL 
— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Swords Into Plowshares? 

History records very few cases in which a 
leads- confides to an adversary: T a a little 
s trapp ed for cash tight now. Let’s cool 
tilings off and go beat some swords into 
plowshares.” But President Reagan. teHU us 
that it may be happening now, and that the 
confider is Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Perhaps there are worse ways to spend 
the final weeks of summer than hoping that 
it finally has happened that two Waders are 
ready to acknowledge the insanity of a 
nod ear-arms race and are getting ready to 
actually do something about iL 

— The Los Angeles Times. 

Middle East Stirrings 

After the decision to hand the Taha prob- 
lem over to an international arbiter, Wash- 
ington is ready to use its influence more 
actively for a solution in the Middle East 
Secretary of State George Shultz is consid- 


ering a visit to the Middle East in mid- 
September. With a nod in Moscow’s direc- 
tion, Vice President George Bush declared 
that Washington supports an international 
conference cm the Middle East on the con- . 
ditkm of direct contacts between Israel, 
Jordan and Palestinians. Developments 
have fntfocBd Moscow to act quickly and to 
start negotiating with Israel about die es- 
tablishment of consular relations. 

— Hc m d e lsbk a t (DQsseldorf). 

Israel’s reaction to the Soviet call for 
negotiations wffi determine the fate of the 
worldwide effort to free Soviet Jewry. The 
success of that struggle is dependent on an 
uncranpromisiiig public Israeli position 
linking airy progress of other issues — in- 
deed, any willingness to negotiate on other 
issues — to the release of the 400,000 Sov- 
iet Jews who have indicated their desire 
to emigrate to IsraeL 

— Anmdi Shchanmsky, 
writing in The Jerusalem Post 
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OPINION 



Gorbachev’s Guns-or-Butter Choice ^ 


Genocide in the Ukraine: 
A Debt ol Remembrance 


W ashington — The soviet 

trade crunch, caused mostly by 
the dramatic dedine in cal prices, 
couM get worae. That is because the 
country’s economic fallbacks— arms 
gales j exports of gold and platinum, 
and hopes for better harvests and 
fra a reduction m food imports — are 
also in trouble. 

The dedine in Soviet arms sales is 
largely a side effect of the fall in o3 

p rir*^ fences 

of nations in the Organization of Oil 
Exporting Countries, including ma- 
jor buyers of Soviet aims so ch as 
Algeria, Iraq, Libya and Syria. 

With arms accounting for about 20 
percent of Soviet exports to thenoa- 
Conummist worid, the sluggish Mid- 
east arm* market wfll further aggra- 
vate Soviet hard-currency problems. 

Soviet amts sale to the Third 
Worid fell 25 percent lost year, after 
three straight years of record sales. 
With, few exceptions, the Soviets now 
must finance dose to 100 percent of 
such sales over 10 to 15 years at 
concessionary terms. 

Gold, pfoti-mmi and diamonds will 
not bdp much either in solving the 
trade crisis. The Soviets axe the 
world's second-largest supplier of 


By Jan Yanous 

This is the second of two articles. 

depress the Soviet crop to somewhere 
between ItiS tmOkm and 180 million 
mrtrv- tons (182 to 198 short ions). 
This would be far less than the esti- 
mated 1985 harvest of 190 memc 
tons, and it would pressure the Sovi- 
ets to increase grain imports. 

The obvious way out for the Sovi- 
ets is increased borrowing from the 
West. I estimate that Soviet banJ- 
currency exports this year w31 be 
more than $10 bflBoa below the peak 

of S3ti-2 hiffiemi reached in 1983, with- 

Facing a crisis intrude, 
the Scmiet leader needs 
an arms pact if he is 
to pursue his plans to 
modernise the economy. 

of 


finance these more ambitio ns effo rts, 
the Soviets would have to bonow far 
more — S40bfflk»ormorc — which 
is probably beyond their reach. 

The Soviets should be arse lo.bra- 
row the S25 billion from the West 
without great difficulty. Moscow will 

remain a borrower favored by West- 
ern banks over the next five years, 
reflcctog the huge Soviet endowment 
of natural resources, the rise to power 
of a more competent economic man- 
agement group, and a strong foreign 
exchange reserve position. 

Moreover, Western commercial 
banks generally believe that the Sovi- 
et Union is underrepresented in their 
portfolios, and they arc quite eager to 
take more Soviet paper. 

Heavy Soviet borrowing needs wifl- 

also stimulate a search for alternative 
means of securing capital inflows 
into the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets can be expected to 
turn to Western investment banks to 
help fly™ float bond issues. A test 
iww could be floated on the London 




By James E. Mace 


L OS ANGELES — Ukrainians 
t share a horrible secret with Jews, 
Armenians, Cambodians and other 
victim-survivors of genocide. It is the 
secret of memories that can he told 
but never shared. It is a secret not 
because those who keep it would have 
it so, but because those who have not 
experienced it cannot comprehend it 
The facts are stark: In 1932 and 
1933, nriUkms of Ukrainians starved 
in direct consequence of government 
policy. The figure usually given is 
seven million, but that is only an 
educated guess, as are the figures of 
six million Jews, 1.5 miTHnn Arme- 
nians and SO forth. 

The significance of genocide is in 
any case more qualitative than quan- 
titative, more in the nature of the act 
rhan jn (he nnrnhir of victims. The 
individual victims are secondary to 
the real victim: a nation, a religion, a 
race — an integral part of humanity. 

like fhp. Ukraine con- 

tinues to exist, but as a conquered 
nation, occupied and controlled by 
foreigners. Ukrainians, now number- 
ing more than 42 million, constitute 
(me of the 15 Soviet republics. 

When the Russian and Austrian 
empires disintegrated during World 
War L the Ukrainians declared their 
national independence, as did all the 
nations lying between the ethnic ter- 
ritories of Germany and Russia. Le- 
nin and (he Ramans were able to 
conquer the Ukraine only afto a pro- 
tracted struggle and substantial con- 
cessions to Tiarionyl aspirations. 

For a decade, Ukrainians were to 
the Soviet Union what Poles later 
became to the Soviet bloc — the per- 
petual thorn in the side, most con- 
scious of their national identity, most 
assertive of their prerogatives, least 
willing to follow Moscow’s example. 
Mr^ Ukrainians lived in the conn- 

titionto Moscow arose. At the enrlrf 
the 1920s the Soviet Communist Par- 
ty a nno u nced the “coflectivizatian of 
agriculture on the basis of the liqui- 
dation rtf the kulaks as a class.” 

Farmers lost dirim to their land, 
and wtxe forced to bring the fruits of 
their labor to a central point so the 
state could take its share. To many 
vfllagera that was little diff erent from 
the conditions cf serfdom under 
which their grandparents had toiled. 

“Kulaks” was a sort cf generic cat- 
egory for rural “class enemies," and 
State policy required their Tiquida- 
tion” because only through the dimi- 
nation of village leadership could the 
ability to resist be broken. At die 
same time, a purge of other leaders, 
priests, writers and teachers, began. 

By mid-1932 the war had virtually 
been won; 80 percent of the farmland 
had been collectivized. At least 
200,000 farm families had their prop- 
erty seized; most were killed or exiled 
to Siberia or Central Asia. 

The huge quotas imposed on the 
Ukraine by oHkaakm Moscow could 
not be met The Ukrainian Commu- 
nist Party predicted a catastrophe 
and begged for relief. 

But despite superhuman effort, the 
Ukraine- sipped fur ther behind its 
quota. Moscow dispatched a virtual 
army to assart. After the 1932 harvest 
was takzn from the affective farms, 
the grain collectors went to farm- 
houses. Hwy searched for hidden 
foodstuffs, even tearing up stoves to 
find bags of flour scrapings that 
desperate farmers had mixed with 
fixtety ground leaves. 

Pnrh survivor has his or her own 
stray. Most were saved by their clev- 
erness in outwitting the commissars. 
Others exchanged wedding rings, sil- 
ver anrifixes and the tike for food at 
stores set up for this purpose. 

For those not so fortunate, the sen- 
tence was death by starvation. Whole 
villages succumbed Those who were 
children then remember bring told 
not to go out alone for fear of being 
eaten lw neighbors crazed by starva- 
tion. Those who lived in the cities 
recall that much of the meat in urban 
marlcats was thought to be tinman 
The Ukraine and the adjacent Cos- 
sack territories of the C auca s us were 
written off; the border between them 
and Russia proper was dosed. Fam- 
ine did its work in secret. 

Why did it happen? The famine 
was localized in areas with popula- 
tions that had proved particularly 
Stubborn in opposing Stalin's social 
and national policies: Ukrainians, 
Cossacks, Tatars and Volga Ger- 
mans. The famine was imposed, and 
the reason becomes dear when we see 
what accompanied it: strict central- 
ization; the withdrawal of all conces- 
sions to non-Russian national 
groups; R ussi fi ca tio n in language, 
thought and ideology. 

The famine was a forceful blow 
against the very body of Ukrainian 
nationhood. It transcended the mil- 


lions of individuals who died; the 
nation itself became the first victim. 

Memory of such tragedy is diffi- 
cult Yet survivors always bear the 
debt of remembrance; the duty to 
ensure that those who died will not be 
forgotten. The secret of the Ukraini- 
an genocide belongs to us all, for any 
genocide Himinisfu-c all of humanity. 

The writer, staff director of the Com- 
mission an the Ukraine Famine, was a 
research associate at Harvard’s Ukrai- 
nian Research Institute. He contribut- 
ed this to the Los Angeles Times. 


cannot boost their own sales without 
further weakening the market. 

South Africa’s glowing political 
and economic problems have forced 
the Pretoria g ov ern ment to sell as 
modi gold, platinum and diamonds 
as the worid market rim absorb. 
Moscow had hoped that a good 

harvest tins year would ease the trade 

crunch by permitring a reduction in 
grain and rood imparts. Less hard 
currency spent on agricultural im- 


i the West last year) means more 
money available for imports of West- 
ern capital goods. 

But nature has not been kind to 
Mikhail Gorbachev. The drought 
now affecting key grain-growing ar- 
eas of the Soviet Union probably will 


oat w — . - , 

dollar depreciation and 
There will be some recovery over the 

next several years, but a large financ- 
ing burden wfll remain. 

It would appear then that the Sovi- 
ets will other have to borrow about 
$25 billion from the West over the 
next five years to m aintain “reason- 
able” levels of hard-currency imparts 
or accept extreme cuts in imports, 
with a consequent adverse impact on 
Soviet e conomic performance. 

Soviet gross hard-currency debt to 
the West may nearly double by 1990, 
rising to $53 billion from an estimat- 
ed $28.6 bfltion at the end of 1985. 

Even by borrowing the S25 bflfion, 
the Soviets win not be able to do 
mnrih mote than tread water, holding 
impart spending at last year's level. 

Hopes fra increased imports of 
machinery and equipment from the 
West to help in the Soviet moderniza- 
tion effort are probably doomed. To 


The anus control implications of. 
the Soriet trade crisis are dear. Soviet 
leaders, as they have stated repeated- 
ly, want an arms control agree m ent 
that can hold the level of military 
spending low enough to allow a mod- 
ernization of the civilian economy. 

For this reason, the Soviets are 
bound to show — and indeed have 
shown daring the past few months — . 
considera bly more flexibility in arms 


An aims coated agreement that 
allows both sides to cut militaxy 
spending would benefit both. The So- 
viets could salvage their much-need- 
ed modernization program, and the 
United States could at last get its 
budget deficit under control. 

The writer, research director of 
PlanEcon foe, an economic consulting 
firm Aat specializes in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Eurtpe, contribut- 
ed tills to The Washington Past 


f Residuals A Refugee Problem That Won't Go Away 


W ASHINGTON — Residue. 

The word evokes images of 
whitocoaied chemists poring over 
mysterious experiments; of gelati- 
nous liquids boiling, coating slender 
test tubes with sticky remains, of 
rank leftovers to be discarded. 

Far from the chemist's lab, in the 
distant jungles of Thailand and in 
isolated comers of Hong Kong, a 
different residue collects. We call it 
“residual populations.” They are 
leftover refugees, residue of the 
world’s boiling political conflicts. 
“Residuals” are people who have 

America cannot forget 
its commitment to the 
people who helped it 
in Southeast Asia. 

fled their homelands only to find 
that the international community 
has no permanent sedation to thear 
plight. They are “leftover" refugees 
because they are unable to take ad- 
vantage of any of the United Na- 
tions’ three disable solutions. They 
cannot be repatriated to their home- 
lands; their first asylum host coun- 
tries do not want to integrate them; 
current Western policies offer them 
no immediate rese tt lement pros- 
pects. Many have languished fra 
years in refugee camps. 

Among the most urgent residual 
crises today is that erf (he 300,000 
Khmer people in Thailand. Most of 
these residuals straddle the Thai- 
Cambodian border, serving asa hu- 
man buffer between Vietnamese 
troops and Cambodian guerrillas. 

Fearing that the international 
trend toward reduced Western re- 
settlement opportunities — a trend -- 
set by the United States — will 


By Nicholas DiMarzio 


saddle the country with residual 
populations, the Thais will not 


i Thus they cannot receive 
protection from the UN High Com- 
missioner fra Refugees, nor can 
they apply for Western resettle- 
ment. Just two months ago, at least 
11 Khmer refugees were killed, sev- 
eral of them children, when Viet- 
namese troops stated a refugee 
camp just made Thailand. 

Some people would argne that 
America's responsibility in South- 
east Asia has long since ceased. But 
compare the Southeast Asian reset- 
tlement history with what took 
place after Worid War D. Not until 
1958 was die process of resettling 
the millions of refugees from Worid 
War II completed. The United 
States cannot forget for a moment 
that its rmtitary involvement in 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos was a 
commi t m ent to the people in that 
part of the world. 

Many in the United States do 
recognize the country’s responsibil- 
ity to the residual Khmer, some 
13,000 of whom have dose relatives 
already in the United Stales. In 
April, Senators Robert Dote of 
Kansas and Mart Hatfield of Ore- 
gon led 21 of their colleagues to 
express thear concern in a joint let- 
ter to President Reagan addressing 
the problem of Southeast Aria's re- 
sidual populations and urging the 
administration to maintain the 
United States’s commitment to the 
protection of refugees. 

The US. Catholic Conference 
has joined an ecumenical group of 
11 national organizations to pro- 
pose a solution for part of the 
■Khmer residual population. That 
solution is a family reunification 


program that would expedite reset- 
tlement fra those Khmer with the 
closest family ties to the United- 
States. To remove these people from 
their present dun g pu M situa tion, 
the proposal suggests accelerating 
regular UJL refugee processing. .. 

Unfortunately, residual refugees 
are present in every region of the 
world. In Hoag Kang and Pakistan, 
in Jtaly «nd Indonesia, in Mexico 
and Dpbouti, they langmsfa. 

As a traditional leader in refugee 
protection, the United States most 
take nteading role to seek soln turns 
to the problem and to ensure that 
residuals are treated humanely. As 
king as it provides ad e q u a t e reset- 


tlement opportunities fra 
with no other options, first asyl 
countries will offer haven to people 


tfme America curtails reset- 
tlement opportunities, the worid re- 
acts: Other nations reduce their 
own numbers; first-asylum cram- 
tries, most of them developing na- 
tions, begin refusing haven, fearing 
that- their economies cannot bear 
the costs of sheltering new refugees 
who cannot be repatriated or ab- 
sorbed and who, for lack of resettle- 
ment options, might never go away. 

The writer, executive director of 
Migration and Refugee Services of 
the U.S. Catholic Conference, con- 
tributed this w The Washington Post 
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Tax Triumph, Budget Fiasco Bear Reagan’s Stamp 


W ASHINGTON —Congress left 
town last week to the usual 
mixture of cheers and catcalls. The 
members really should try to enjoy 
their August vacations, because Sep- 
tember is going to be awful fra (hem. 

When they ret ur n, with elections 
just 60 days away, they face decisions 
on the basic federal fiscal plan for 
next year, spending decisions that 
will make few voters happy. Bat they 
wiD also get to put thor final stamp 
of approval on the tax-revision bill 
that will be remembered as the major 
accomplishment of this Congress. 

Why is it that Congress has dime so 
well bringing off a huge and con- 
structive overhaul of the tax system 
but has bogged down so badly on 


LETTER 

The Risks of Travel 

Mary Anne Fitzgerald’s travel- 
ogue, “By Camel Into Africa” (July 
4) mid accompanying travel recom- 
mendations suggest that the only 
dangers of travel in rural Kenya are 
cobra and camel bites. Each year US. 
travelers develop serious Qhtesses in 
developing countries. 

In 1984, 15 American students ac- 
quired the paraatic infection schisto- 
somiasis after bp thing in a small 

stream; two developed severe paraly- 
sis of their legs. “Plunging into riv- 
ers” in areas where schistosomiasis is 
prevalent is not advisable. Every year 
a number of travelers also contract 
malaria. This potentially fatal infec- 
tion is preventable if appropriate 
medication is faithfully taken . 

DAVID M. PARENTL MJD. 

Director, Travelers CGnic, 
George Washington University. 

Wasbrngton- 
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routine budget and spending bills? 
One answer leaps, oat. In the first 
case. Congress had (be president's 

cooperation; in toe second it has been 
fighting him every step of the way. 

Dan Rostenkowski, the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and Be* Packwood, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee; are 
astute potitidans. They deserve the 
praise they are getting for bringing 
off the biggest redesign of the tax 
system since Worid War EL Along 
with such early flat-tax advocates as 
Senator Bfll Bradley of New Jersey 
and Representative Jack Kemp erf 
New York, they negotiated the mea- 
sure past an the traps that various 
pressure groups designed to block iL 

But no one, I think, would claim 
that Mr. Packwood and Mr. Rosten- 
kowski are better legislative crafts- 
men or more diligent workers than 
the chairmen of die two budget com- 
mittees. Senator Pete Domenici of 
New Mexico and Representative 
William Gray ofPeonsyi vania. Those 
two mm forged agreements in their 
committees an spending plans for the 
coming year every bit as sound and 
workable as the tax plans Mr. Pack- 
wood and Mr. Rostenkowski devised. 

The crucial difference is that Mr. 
Reagan backed the tax plan but has 
blockaded the spending blueprint. 

A president cannot legislate. But 
he can either prepare the ground fra 
toe -hundreds of small accommoda- 
tions at the heart of toe legislative 
process or he can mine toe field with 
booby traps, blocking legislation. 

Mr. Reagan set the stage for the 
triumph on taxation with his original 
proposal, 16 months ago. It was a 

bold and sweeping design, keyed to 

toe dear, economically sound and 


. i that rates 
could be lowered dramatically for 
nearly everyone if privileged persons, 
corporations and categories erf eco- 
nomic activity ^ were made to pay their 
fair share of the tax burden. 

But the budget Mr. Reagan sub- 
mitted to Congress in February was 
false in its economic assumptions and 
flawed in. its fundamental concept. 
Instead of saying no to special privi- 
leges, Mr. Reagan actively sought 
privileged states fra his cherished 
military bufldnp and the politically 
popular Social Security ^ benefits. Put- 
ting these programs off limits dictat- 
ed poetically impossible and socially 


objectionable reductions in 
tected domestic programs 1 — 
toe Congress bad to reject 

And where Mr. Reagan properly 
laid down the principle that toe tax 
bfll should neither raise nor lower 
overall federal receipts, his budget 
proposed large-scale deficit spend- 
ing. Not once as president has Mr. 
Reagan come dose to suggesting that 
the people of America should pay fra 
the government services he has rec- 
ommended. Not once. 

Ronald Reagan is just as deeply 
involved in the budget stalemate as 
heis in the tax-bill triumph. He marte 

the tax victory possible. And he made 

a budget fiasco inevitable. 

The Washington Peat 
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1911: Rail Strike Setded 

LONDON — The great railway 
strike is over. After negotiations [on 
Aug. 19] a settlement was arrived at 
just before midnight The men are to 
return to work at once. All men are to 
be reinstated at toe earliest momenL 
The “Sunday 'limes’’ says: % toe 
Government is to be made to toe the 
tearf by the rabble and by committees 
constituted by it, we are firing under 
the conditions that prevailed dur- 
ing the most tyrannical and bloodi- 
est epoch of the French^ Revolution. 
The end of such a road is found is 
toe goal of a ntiHtazy dictatorship.” 
The “News of toe Wrald” says: “The 
Strikes axe manifestations erf dissatis- 
faction. They will -pass away as they 
have beforatr hut is theinterestsirf toe 
social and commercial prosperity of 
toe nation, toe causes of this unrest 
and'dissatisfactimsbould bentitigat- 
ed in n generous and kindly spirit." 


1936; Plot Against Stalin 

MOSCOW — Gregory Zinoviev, for- 
mer secretary of toe Third Interna- 
tional, the association of national 
Conantnrirt. parties, andoueofLe- 
m n s rig ht-hand men rfnrmg the ppri- 
od immediately following the Bdstae- 
rik revolution, virtually condemned 
nwiself todeathjon Aug. 19) whoihe 
arizmtted before the Supreme Court 
of the Soviet Union that he had plot- 
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nev, ms brother-in-law «nd former 
Soviet Ambassador to Italy, also 
toe death penalty when he. 
Evaded guilty to the same charge. 
With Zinoviev and Kamenev were 
J™™ other prisoners who admit- . 
tea all the charges contained in the 

Sf- Two of them, however, 
admitted nnlihml i 
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Tax Law Would Alter the Way Americans Buy, Rent, Invest, Retire 


W 




By Gary Klott 

New York Tima Service 

' ASHINGTON — The personal 6- 
1 nancial affairs of every U.S. taxpayer 
would be coached m a fundamental 
way by die sweeping new lax law approved by 
conmssioual conferees. 

Toe measure;, if it is approved by the full 
Congress, would have an impact stretching far 
beyond the average 6-percent tax cut that indi- 
viduals are projected to receive under tbe plan. 
The law would shape tbe way many people save 
for retirement and tbeir children’s college edu- 
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buying 

1 the cost of financing everything from 
cars to vacations. 

With the scaling back of dozens of tax bene- 
fits, taxpayers would find they can no longer 
count as much on the federal gov ernment to 
help underwrite such expenses as business trips, 
home offices and uninsured medical expenses. 

The new law also would change the rales of 
the game and the relative economic merits of 
(he full gamut of investments, from Individual 
Retirement Accounts to tax shelters. Movie 
stars, athletes and wealthy professionals would 
discover that investing m railroad box cars, 
windmills, shopping centers and other tax shel- 
ters was no longer useful in whittling their tax 
bill to hale or nothing. 

I NVESTORS who own stocks, gold, an- 
tiques or other such assets would no longer 
receive preferential tax treatment when 
they sold the assets. Profits would be taxed like 


Nigh-Income; Brackets Would Pay More Next Year, a Little Less Later 

The percentage change in tax habiiuy at various income levels 



Annual income (thousands of dollars) 


SI 0.000 
or less 


S10.000- 

20.000 


S20.000- 

30.000 


S30.000- 

40.000 


S 40.000- 
50.000 


S50.000- 

75.000 


5 75.000 
100.000 


S100.000- 

200.000 


S200.000 
or more 


Source: Joint Committee on Taxation 
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the tax system would play a much 
smaller rote in savings and investment deci- 
sions- The tax advantages for taking a particu- 
lar course over another would be sharply dimin- 
ished because so many special tax benefits 
would -be curtailed, dbrrioatcd or reduced is 
vahmby dm tower tax rates. 

Most of the cutbacks in tax benefits would 
take effect Jan. 1. Tax rates also would effec- 
tively be lowered beginning Jan. I. although not 
to as low a levd as they would be in 1988 when 
the new system was hilly in effect 

For 1987, there would be five brackets rang- 
ing from 11 percent to 38 5 percent In I9f&, the 
two-bracket system of IS percent and 28 per- 
cent would take effecL More than 80 percent of 
taxpayers would be covered by the [5-percent 
tax bracket 

The rest would face a top rate of 28 percent 
Seme upper-income persons, however, could 
see some of their income effectively taxed at a 
top rate of 33 percent That is because they 
would start to lose the benefit of havingtheir 
first dollars of income taxed in the lower 15- 
aercent tax bracket as they do now. A1 a certain 
- — te levd, the wealthiest also would begin 
j the benefit of the personal exemptions. 
Because of the partial phase-in next year of 
the new tax rale schedule, some taxpayers oould 
see their tax lolls rise in 1987. But the vast 
majority — an estimated 81 percent— would 
have a tax cut 

In 1988, when the new rate system was folly 
in place, taxpayers would receive an average tax 
cut of 6.1 percent The lowest income groups 
would receive the largest tax cuts, in percentage 
terms. Families at or near the poverty fine 
would be removed from (he tax rolls. For those 
earning £rom $20JX)0 to $50,000, the tax cut 
would range from 7.7 percent to 9.8 percent 

For those with incomes above $50,000, the 
tax cut would he more modest, averaging be- 
tween 1 percent and 2.4 percent 

M ILLIONS more Americans would no 
longer find the need to itemize their- 
deductions, as a result of the in- 
creased standard deduction. 

Borrowing money to finance cars, vacations 
a bd other mnsnracr items would become a 
-expensive.. proposition: The new. law 
I shut the door on the deduction for cred- 
f it-card finance charges and consumer loans. 

People who borrow money to finance invest- 
mjents, such as buying-stocks on margin, would 
run up against another wall. Interest dcduc- 
firms on investment borrowings would be limit- 
ed to the amount of income tbe taxpayer re- 
ceives from investments, such as stock 
dividends and money market fund in t erest. 
People with large amounts of investment in- 
come wbtild.be able to deduct much larger 
amounts of interest 

Homeowners would be able to get around 
some of the restrictions bytaking mil larger 
mortgages on 
allow people to borrow against their home up. to 
tbe anginal purchase price of their home phis 
any improvements, arm to borrow for medical 

J'WhatfaBows is a rundown op changes in the 
package that would affect individual taxpayers: 


ried couples would oot be able to escape this by 
filing separate returns. 

Standard Deduction 
The -Standard deduction would increase to 
55,000 on joint returns, $4,400 far unmarri ed 
heads of household, $3,000 for single persons, 
and $2^00 for married people filing separately. 
Under current law, the zero-bracket amount, 
which is the equivalent of the standard deduc- 
tion, is 53,670 on joint returns, and $2,480 for 
single returns and heads of households. 


tal gams m stocks, gold, collectibles and i 
such assets would be eliminated as of Jan. 1. 
Thus, capital gains would be taxed at regular 
rates, just like wages, at rales of up to 28 
percenL In 1987, the top capital gains rate 
would be 28 percent, even for people who face a 
higher rare on other income. Under current law, 
60 percent of capital gains is excluded from tax, 
making for a top rare of 20 percent for assets 
held longer than six montha. 

Tax Shelter Losses 

Taxpayers would no longer be able to use tax 
dtdler paper losses to offset income from other 
sources, such as wages. This provision would be 
subject to the same four-year phase-out as the 
interest provirions. Under ore exception, land- 
lords who actively manage apartment buildings 
would be allowed to use up to $25,000 in losses 
to offset their other income. This benrfh would 
be phased out Tor those with adjusted gross 
incomes from $100,000 to $150^000. Another 
exception would allow tbe use of up to $25,000 
in kisses for investors in low-income housing 
and real estate rehabilitation projects. This ben- 
efit would be phased out for incomes from 
$200,000 to 5250,000- 

Working Abroad 

Americans living, and working overseas 
would be allowed to exclude from U.S. taxation 
up to $70,000 of their foreign earnings each 
year, down from 580,000 undo: the current law. 
No income would be subject to the minimum 


tax; The conferees also adopted a provision 
aimed at increasing tax compliance among 
overseas Americans by requiring that appli- 
cants for passports or passport renewals com- 
plete an information return for the Internal 
Revenue Service disclosing foreign residence. 

IRA Accounts 

The full deduction for Individual Retirement 
Accounts would be retained for all taxpayers 
who are not covered by some employer retire- 
ment plan. The $2,000 deduction (S2£50 for 
one-income couples) also would be preserved 
for taxpayers where either spouse is covered by 
a pension plan but who have adjusted gross 
incomes below $40,000 on joint returns, and 
below $25,000 for single individuals. A partial 
deduction would be allowed for married con- 
pies with incomes from $40,000 to $50,000, and 
for single individuals with incomes from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 

No deductions would be allowed for taxpay- 
ers with pension plans who have incomes above 
those amounts. These people, however, would 
still be allowed to make annual contributions to 
an IRA and still have money earned in the 
account accumulate tax-free until withdrawn. 

401(k) Finns 

Contributions to 401 (k) plans would be limit- 
ed to $7,000 a year compared with a $30,000 
cap under current law. This plan is a federally 
approved employee savings program under 
winch tax is deferred until the employee retires 
or leaves his company. 

Pension Flan Vesting 

Employees would be vested, or have rights to 
poison benefits accrued on their behalf under 
a much quicker timetable than under current 
law. Under the new law, participants would' 
become fully vested after five years of service. 
An alternative formula would allow vesting at 
20 percent after completion of two years of 
service, increasing by 20 percent each subse- 
quent year until luO-percent vesting is obtained 
after seven years of service. Under current law, 
employees often have to wait as long as 10 years 
to be completely vested. 


Hunting for the Endangered Deduction 


By Leonard Sloane 

New York Tima Service 
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EWYGRK. — Tbe proposed tax bill is 
Hkefy to touch off a rush by individuals 
in the coming months to qualify far 
more tax deductions than usual this year. It 
probably also will set people searching for ways 
they can defer income until 1987. 

Nearly all of the bill’s provisions affecting 
individuals would take effect Jan. 1. 

"People typically tend to accelerate deduc- 
tions and postpone income,” said Ira H. Sha- 
piro, dfae£7aftK policy at Coopers * Ly- 
their bon^Thenew tewwOTld ^ accountmg fim. “But in this 

environment it becomes even more important, 
■because tie lax rate is higher this year than it 
will be next year for most people and also 
because there are a lot of deductions that will 
either be repealed or limited next year.” 

For the most part, tbe c ompromis e bill 
agreed to by congressional tax conferees last 
weekend did not surprise financial consultants. 
With the legislation having reached final foam, 
taxpayers can begin to take substantive action. 

“Tm not sure you're going to find a lot of 
exotic thing s to do,” said Herbert Paul, a tax 
lawyer in New York. “But than will be things 
that make good solid sense and for most people, 
it win be using all the bread-and-butter things 
that they can.” 

Consultants said taxpayers should use to the 
fullest extent provisions in the current law that 
allow for deductions such as union and profes- 
sional does, subscriptions to investment perio- 
dicals and tax plannmg and preparation advice. 
All of those deductions would be rihninarcd or 
sharply limited under the new legislation. 

Since tie new law also would . abolish the . 


The 14-bracket system of rates ranging from 
11 percent to 50 percent would be condensed 
into two rate brackets erf 15 percent and 28 
peroBKL For 1987 only, the tax brackets would 
be a blend of the new and did system as part of 
the transition, with five rate brackets of 1 1, 15, 
28, 35 and 38.5 percent. 

Personal Exemptions 
The personal exemption, now $1,080, would 
increase to $1,900 in 1987, SL950 in 1988 and 
$2,000 in 1989. These amounts would be in- 
dexed Jor inflation in subsequent years. 

Upper-Income Taxes 
The benefit of the 15-percent bracket and 
parsnimii exemptions would be phased out for 
upper-income taxpayers starting with taxable 


it before tie end of tie this year, professionals 
said. 

And since the law would raise tbe amount 
that must be spent on medical expenses before 
they can be deducted — to 7.5 percent from the 
current 5 percent of adjusted gross income — 
taxpayers might find it to their advantage to 
bring forward medical or dental spending. 

On the income side, professionals could post- 
pone some billing until 1987 while salaried 
employees could ask employers to postpone 
year-end bonuses until January. Some execu- 
tives may be able to persuade their corporations 
to sign deferred compensation agreements with 
under which earnings in the final months 
of 1986 would be paid the following year. 

In addition, anyone with savings in a bank 
money market deposit account or investments 
in a money market fund — m which income is 
taxed on a current basis — could switch these 
funds into a short-term Treasury trill or certifi- 
cate of deposit that expires in 1987. In that way, 
all income taxes on this income would be de- 
ferred until the obligation matures, as long as 
the maturity is no more than 12 months. 
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401(k) plans, 
of $30,000, 


ONTR1BUTIONS to 
which now have a ceiling 
should be increased as dose to that levd 
as is possible because under the new law indi- 
viduals. win be allowed to contribute a maxi- 
mum of only $7,000. The 401(k) plan is a 
federally approved employee savings 
under which tax is deferred until the 
retires or leaves the company. 

■ Some of the mist important year-end deci- 
sions to be made involve capital gains, a tax 
that would be eftmimteri under the ML From 
Jan. 1, long-term capital gains, currently taxed 


the end of December, rather than holding those 
securities for a number of years. 

“Is it better to pay 20 percent now or 28 


at a 20 -percent rate, would be taxed as ordinary percent or so five years from now7” be asked. 
mwwif, at the rate of either 15 percent or 28 “On the 


mcomc 
percent. 

“Of all the p lannin g that is gang on, the 


basis of the time value of money, m 
bet it's better to pay 28 percent five years from 
now.” 



Th* N»w York Tom 


Elderly and Blind 

People 65 or older and blind taxpayers would 
receive an extra standard deduction, instead of 
an extra personal exemption, which they re- 
ceive under current law. single individuals 
would receive an extra $750 and married people 
an extra $600. 

Fringe Benefits 

The plan would retain the tax-free status of 
the most common types of fringe benefits, such 
as employer-paid health plans and the first 
$50,000 in group term life insurance. A new 
deduction for 25 percent of the cost of health 
insurance premiums for self-employed workers 
would be allowed through 1989. The law also 
would extend the tax exemptions for some 
special benefits. 

Tbe tax-exempt status of employer-paid 
group legal services plans would be extended 
through tbe end of 1987. It was originally set to 
expire at the end of 1985. The plan also would 
extend until tbe end of 1987 the tax-free status 
of tuition assistance provided by employers 
under an educational assistance program, but 
the cap would be raised to $5,250,- from $5,000 
now. The tax exemption for dependent care 
assistance programs would be continued with a 
limit of $5,000.a year. 

Interest Dednctians 

The deduction for interest on car loans, cred- 
it cards and other consumer purposes (other 
than borne mortgages) would be etimmated. 
■Interest on borrowings to finance investments, 
such as buying stock on margin, would be 
deductible only to the extent erf investment 
income, such as stock dividends and money 
market interest The new law would provide a 
phasc-otrt for both the consumer and the fi- 
nancing types of interest so that, in 1987, only 
35 percent of the ineligible interest would be 
disallowed for deductions, 60 percent in 1988, 
80 percent in 1989, and 90 percent in 1990. 

Mortgage Interest 

Mortgage interest would remain fully de- 
ductible for first and second homes. Interest on 
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Dan Rostenkowsld of HEnois, left, chairman of tfae House Ways and Means 
Committee, and Bob Packwood of Oregon, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, took the lead in the drafting of the proposed tax changes. 


addi tional hnmw would no longer qualify for a 
deduction. On fust and second homes, home- 
owners would not be able to borrow unlimited 
amrarnt; against their homes to evade limits on 
other interest deductions. 

The new tew would also allow ministers and 
military personnel u> claim mortgage interest 
and property tax deductions even if they receive 
tax-free bousing allowances. 

Earned Income Credit 

This credit would be enhanced to help more 
low-income parents and to provide more bene- 
fit to the poorest. The maximum credit would 
be $800 and would be phased out for incomes 
of $9,000 to $17,000. Under current tew, the 
credit is a maximum $550 and is phased out for 
incomes of $6^00 to $11,000. 

TVo-EaroerDedoctioa 
This deduction of up to $3,000 for working 
married couples would be repealed beginning 
in 1987. 

Stale and Local Taxes 
The itemized deduction for state and local 
income and property taxes would remain. De- 
ductions for sales taxes would be ritmtnaieri- 

Unemployment Aid 
The limited tax exclusion for unemployment 
benefits would be repealed. Rggimimg in 1987, 
benefits received would be fnDy subject to tax. 


This favorable method of calculating tax li- 
ability for people who have sharp swings in 
income from year to year would be abolished. 

Gzarfralde Deduction 
Charitable contributions would no longer be 
deductible for taxpayers who otherwise do not 
itemize their deductions. 


The itemized deduction for nonreimbursed 
medical expenses would be scaled back, making 


tiring that dominates is deciding whether to sell 
assets this year or the yean thereafter,” said J. 
Gregory BaDantmc. national director for tax 
analysis at Feat Maxvrick, in Washington. 

“If you bought stock, for example, in 1981, 
and you have made a trig gain an it,” he said, 
“you have to decide if you are going to hang on 
to the stock forever. If you do decide to cash in, 
the gain will be taxed at a 20-percent rale. After 
that, it will be 28 percent That is a huge 
difference.” 

Changes m how capital gains would be taxed 
also could affect installment home sales. 

Edward Mendtowiiz, a partner in the New 
York firm of Siegel, Menmowitz & Rich, said 
that someone who had sold a home on an 
installment basis should try to accelerate pay- 
ments into this year in order to pay tax at a 
lower, long-term capital gains rate. 

On the other hand, persons who have held 
stock or other assets for six mouths or less 
should probably delay the sale of securities 
until after Jan. 1, when the short-term capital 
gains rate, now 50 percent, is abolished. These 
gains would also be taxed as regular income. 

To take a deduction for a charitable contri- 
bution, it might be wiser to contribute stock 
rather than sdl iL 

E XPERTS warn, however, that these 
strategies may not apply in every case. 
Flank O’Conndl, national director of 
tax service at Laventhol ft Horwath in. Wash- 
ington, urged taxpayers in the highest tax 
bracket to consider whether they would really 
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Brace H. Scharf, a partner of Circle Consult- 
ing Group, a New York financial planning 
firm, said: “Something you can also do is ask 
your company to establish an insured medical 
reimbursement plan next year to cover benefits 
not covered now by your major medical plan. 
In that way, your costs will be covered when tbe 
higher deductible floor goes into effect.” 

He also suggested individuals consider the 
purchase of a universal life insurance policy for 
a minor child, rather than malting a gift in tbe' 
form of a custody account. Starting next year,' 
those accounts would be taxed at the parent's 
tax rate, not the drikTs, when the child is under 
age" 34, and interest earned exceeds $500. 


it harder for people to qualify for the deduction 
and providing a smaller benefit for those who 
do. Tbe deduction would be allowed only for 
those expenses that exceed 15 percent of ad- 
justed gross income, compared with 5 percent 
under current tew. 

Political Contributions 

The credit for political contributions, worth 
up to $50, or $100 on joint returns, would be 
repealed. 

Dividend Exclusion 

The exclusion for the first SI 00 of stock 
dividends received each year, or $200 on a joint 
return, would be abolished. 

Business Expenses 

Most types of employee business expenses 
and all miscellaneous itemized deductions 
wraild be lumped into a single category of 
itemized deduction and would be deductible 
only to the extent they exceed 2 percent of 
adjusted gross income. These expenses include 
union dues, subscriptions to professional publi- 
cations, small tods, investment expenses and 
tax preparation fees. Employee business ex- 
penses that were reimbursed by an employer 
would still be eligible for a full deduction and 
not subject to the 2-percent floor. The floor 
would not apply to gambling losses or to certain 
expenses incurred by handicapped employees. 

Business Use o! Home 

Home-office deductions would be limited to 
net income received from the business. Under 
current tew, deductions are limited to gross 
income. The new tew would stipulate that these 
limits cannot be circumvented by having an' 
employee lease a portion of the home to an 
employer. 

Bobbyisfs 

A sideline business, such as growing orchids, 
would be presumed to be a hobby and subject 
to strict limitations cm deductions if it were not 
profitable in three of five consecutive years. 
Under current law, the presumption test is two 
of five years. The profit test for raising horses 
remains unchanged at two of seven years. 

Educational Travel 

Deductions for trips taken by teachers and 
others for educational purposes would be disal- 
lowed. Deductions for attending an investment 
seminar would no longer be allowed. Also, 
deductions for business travel by ocean liner 
would be limited to twice the per diem amount 
that top U.S. government workers are allowed 
for travel, or about $150 a day, on the cruise. 

Scholarships, Awards 

Tbe tax exclusion for degree candidates 
would be limi ted to the amount spent on tuition 
and course-required equipment. Amounts 
spent for room, board or incidental expenses 
would no longer be excludable. Nondegree stu- 
dents wraild have to include in their income 
scholarship and fellowship grants. The exclu- 
sion for achievement awards such as the Nobel ■ 
and Pulitzer prizes would be eliminated. Tbe 
ratly way (o avoid taxes on the prize money 
would be to donate it to charity. 

Performing Arttets 

Struggling actors, musicians, entertainers 
and other performing artists could under cer- - 
tain circumstances avoid the 2-percent floor on 
employment-related expenses. 

Moving Expenses 

Deductions for moving expenses incurred by 
people who relocate to change jobs no longer 
would be available to taxpayers who do not 
itemize their deductions. 

Numbers for Gukben 

Children who are at least 5 years old would 
be required to have Social Security numbers. . 
Parents claiming dependency exemptions 
would need to list the numbers on their tax 
returns beginning for returns filed in 1988. 

Estimated Taxes 

Taxpayers who are required to make quarter- 
ly estimated tax payments would have to pay 
diem at a rate Quit would total 100 percent of 
the previous year’s lax liability or 90 percent of 
the current year's liability. Taxpayers could 
choose either figure. The 90 percent figure is up 
from 80 percent under current tew. 
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Business’s Burden Would Be Heavier, but More Evenly Spread Across Industries 
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New York Tana Service 

TV V ASHINGTON — For 
VL/ America, the new tax bill 
■ TT- vide hundreds of changes that are uh 
tended to increase sharply the tax burden on 
business bat afer> provitre a mare level pteyiog 
Be&l that would do longer favor investment m 
ce rtain iitimtriwr 

The new sys tem would create ne w win ners 
and losers among industries as the corporate 
tax rate zb sharply lowered and special industry 
tax breaks are curtailed. . 

Overall, business would pay about $120 bO*. 
lion more in over the next five years as a 







would not be spread ewady across indurtnes. 
Businesses that have long been favored with 

Special fare benefit* goch as manufacturers and 
t^t^ affltractora, would see their tax burden 
rise as a result of the new lepsterion. 

But tba picture would be different for many 


high-technology and servicc-on en ted compa- 
nies that have not been able to take advantage 
of special investment tax breaks in the past and 

thus have ended, up paying dose to the top 46- 
percent rate. They would see their tax hill fall 
substantially as the top rate drops to34 percent. 

To be sure, congressional tax writers lacked 
the political appetite to rid the tax code of all 
special industry breaks. Most benefits fra oil 
and gas drifting - for example, were retained. 
But even where Special benefits are retained, 
the tax on corpora tions would 

shar ply diminish the value of many prefer ence s 
and ensure that every corporation paid a mmi- 
t pnm amount of taxes. 

Large franks would lose some of their most 
cherished tax benefits, including the deduction 
for bad debt reserves and interest deductions 

On tax- exempt bonds. 

in depredation write-offs would 
affect virtually every industry, from manufac- 
turing to real estate. Manufacturers also would 


be hurt by the repeal of the investment tax 
credit, rhanges in foreign tax tew would affect 
many multinational companies. 

Despite the increase m the corporate tax 
burden, many economists say that tire economy 
would be better off in the tong run because erf 
the chang es. They predict that U.S. resources 
would be channeled into their most productive 
investments, rather into investments underta- 
ken only because erf the tax advantages. 

Rate 

The top corporate rale would be reduced to 
34 percent, bran 46 percenL Fra taxable in- 
come of $50,000 or less, the corporate rate 
would be 15 potent; the rate for income from 
$50,000 to $75,000 would be 25 percent Above 
$75,000, the 34-percent rate wraild apply. Tbe 
benefit of the tower graduated rates would be 
available only for smaller businesses. 


gains — profits on the sale cm an asset — now 
28 percent, would be dinrinated. Such gains 
would be taxed at regular corporate rates up to 
34 percent 

Investment Tax Credit 
This credit worth up to 10 percent of the cost 
of machinery and equipment, would be re- 
pealed retroactively to Jan. 1, 1986. 

Bad Debt Reserves Deduction 
Large banks with assets erf more than $500 
million no longer would be able to claim a 
deduction for reserves they set aside to cover 
potential bad debts. No deduction would be 
allowed until actual loan losses occurred and 
the debt was charged off on the institution's 
financial statements. The tew also wraild re- 
quire existing bad debt reserves to be included 
in income over five years. 


able to deduct interest on money borrowed to 
cany tax-exempt bonds. Under current tew, 
they can deduct 20 percent of the interest 

Takeovers 

The favorable tax treatment accorded to cor- 
porate acquisitions under the General Utilities 
doctrine, winch arose from a 1935 Supreme 
Court ruling, would be repealed. Die doctrine 
provided a valuable exception to the general 
rale that earnings from the sale of appreciated 
property are subject to double taxation: to the 
corporation when the sale occurs and when the 
net proceeds are distributed to shareholders. 

Greenmail Payments 

Corporations would not be able to deduct tbe 
cost of n^mrebasing their own stock from 
shareholders under “greenmail payments” to 
prevent hostile takeovers. 


cheats, now entirely deductible, would be only 
80-percent deductible. 

Depreciation 

Business plants, machinery, equipment and 
real estate generally would have to be written 
off over a longer period under a new deprecia- 
tion system. Tire longer write-off period would 
mean smaller deductions each year. 

G)ropleted-Conlract Acc rnintmg 
New restrictions would be piareH on this 


The preferential tax rate on corpora te capital Financial institutions no longer would be The cost of wining and dining customers and 


and buil ding contractors to defer paying taxes 
on some income until a project is completed. 

Xflx 

A more potent minimum tax would be im- 
posed on corporations. Die rate would be set at 
2) percent, up from 15 percent under current 
tew, and more tax preferences would have to be 
added back to income^ including- tax-exempt 
bond interest, in figuring the tax. 
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Zimbabwe 


Frees Allies 


Of Nkomo in 


Unity Drive 


The Associated Press 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — Ten 
prominent political detainees were 
released Monday by the govern- 
ment to promote unity between the 

ruling Zimbabwe African National 
Union and the opposition party of 
Joshua Nkomo, Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe said. 

The prime minister said that the 
alternative was a treason trial that 
could have implicated Mr. Nkomo 
and ended talks to unify the coun- 
try’s two biggest political parties. 

This unity is part of Mr. Mu- 
gabe's goal of establishing a one- 
party state in one of Africa’s few 
Western-style democracies. 

“It was possible at a later stage 
that Mr. Nkomo himself was going 
to be involved,” Mr. Mugabe said. 
“The unity talks have now reached 
a stage where unity is posable. It 
would not be in the national inter- 
est to proceed further with these 
people.” 

Mr. Mugabe and Mr. Nkomo led 
rival guerrilla groups that fought 
the white-minority government of 
the former British colony of Rho- 
desia. They fanned a coalition gov- 
ernment, with Mr. Mugabe as 
prime minister, when Rhodesia be- 
came black-ruled Zimbabwe in 
1980. But two years later Mr. Mu- 
gabe accused Mr. Nkomo erf plot- 
ting a coup and dismissed him. 

The cases of all those held under 
Zimbabwe’s security laws or who 
are awaiting trial for alleged politi- 
cal crimes will be reviewed, and 
more detainees will be released 
soon, Mr. Mugabe said. 

He did not say how long the 
review process would take or how 
many persons rt wQl affect There 
are believed to be more than 200 
iitical prisoners, although no of- 
flgures have been given. 

Four of those freed were mem- 
bers of Parliament: Edward 
Ndfovn, W iPiarn Kona, Welshman 
Mabhena and Sidney Maltmga, 
chief whip of Mr. Nkomo’s Zimba- 
bwe African People’s Union. 

Five farmer army officers and a 
corporal also were released. AD 
were held on charges of plotting a 
coup and all were members of Mr. 
Nkomo's pre-independence Zim- 
babwe People's Revolutionary 
Army. 

- They were Brigadiers Charies 
Gray, Kindness Ndlovn and TshOe 
Nleya, Colonels Leon Kumalo and 
Joseph Ncube and Corporal Eddie 
Sigoge. 

AH 10 were arrested during a 
three-month crackdown on Mr. 





HAILSTORM IN ITALY — A man in Casorezzo stood Tuesday amid the debris atop 
Ids house that was caused during the night by hailstones the size of apples and winds of 
50 mph. The storm damaged hundreds of homes and buildings, destroyed crops and 
down electric power lines in the Milan area. Dozens of people were injured. 


Drug Agent Feared Death 
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By Joel Brinkley 

New fork Ttmes Service 

WASHINGTON — Us Mod- 
can policemen who U.S. officials 
say tortured a Drag Enforcement 
Adminis t ratio n agent last week 
probably intended to ktil him, ac- 
cording to officials dose to the in- 
vestigation erf the case. 

The Mexican government has 
denied that the American agent, 
Victor Cortez Jr„ was mistreated. 

Officials said Mr. Cortez had re- 
ported that while he was blindfold- 
ed and being tortured in a jaD cefi 
in Guadalajara on Wednesday, one 
of his captors told him; “If yon 
think this is ted, wait until wc get 
you out into the country, and you'll 
see what Camarena went through.” 

Enrique Csrmstjma Salazar, an- 
other Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration agent, was kidnapped in 
Guadalajara, then tortured and 
killed, in February 1985. 

U.S. officials said Monday that 
the agency that took part in die 
abduction of Mr. Camarena, the 
theft unit of the Jalisco state police, 
also was responsible for d et a i nin g 
Mr. Cortez. 

Mr. Cortez told government in- 
vestigators that whoa eight Jalisco 
police officers ordered him into a 
police car, he told them- *Tm not 
going with you. That’s what hap- 
pened to < amflr eng^ and we a H 
know what happened to him.” The 
offic er s then forced him into ihar 
car at gunpoint, Mr. Cortez told 
investigators. 

At a news conference on Sunday 
in Tucson. Arizona, Mr. Cortez 


said other U.S. agents in Gnadaia- 
jara, by faring his release from 
jail, ted saved his life. 

A senior federal law enforcement 
offW-iri said the remark Mr. Cortez 
heard while in captivity, and other 
information turned up in the inves- 
tigation, had led investigators to 
that Mr. Cortez “would 
have been taken elsewhere for fur- 
ther torture and probably would 
haw been killed” if the other UJ5. 
hart noi forced his release. 

The Mexican government said 
that it bad begun an investigation 
erf the Cortez case. U.S. officials in 
Mexico sad several repr e s entat i v es 
of the Mexican attorney general's 
nffire had arrived in Guadalajara. 

A senior Mexican official said 
Monday that die Mexican govern- 
ment had not backed away from its 
contention Mr. Cortez was de- 


tained only briefly and that he was 

not tanned or otherwise mistreat- 
ed. 

“I don’t think a police officer, 
even one who ted been corrupted, 
would be so stupid as to do this just 
then, knowing it would cause a ma- 
jor incideat," the official said. 

A State Departmmt spokesman, 
Charies E. Redman, said the Unit- 
ed States had not backed away 
from its assertion that Mr. Cortez 
was for six hours and tortured. 

But U.S. officials did change an 
of their account. 

On Friday the White House 
s pokesman, Larry Speakes, and 
other officials said a cattle prod 
had been used on Mr. Cortez. 

On Monday officials said further 
inv estigation had shown that the 
Mexican pofice did not use a cattle 

prod. 


“What they did,” an official said, 

“was douse fits tegs in water and tie 

electric wires around both of them 
and then give him shocks” The 
confusion arose, (he Official said, 
because Cortez was blindfolded 
and believed a cattle prod had been 
used 

John G Lawn, head of the Drag 
Enforcement Administration, said 
on Sunday in Tucson that Mr. Cor- 
tez’S detention was probably a re- 
sult of several cocaine seizures he 
had made in recent weeks. 

During the interrogation, a se- 
nior official said Monday, the Mex- 
ican police asked Mr. Cortez for 
the and addresses of other 
American drag agents in Guadala- r 
jara, the number and kinds oP 
weapons the/ carried, the types of 
cars they drove and information 
about drug investigations. 
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South Africa Says List of Detainees to Grow 


Ratters 

JOHANNESBURG — The 
South African govern m eat, which- 
has named 8,501 people hdd under 
a state of e mer ge n cy decree, said 
Tuesday that it would publish fur- 
ther fists of detainees. 

The ttnrujtmrojnont, ftoZD the 
Ministry of Law and Order, sup- 
ported estimates by independent 
monitoring groups that more than 
10,000 people have been rounded 
op since the national emergency 
was imposed on Jane 12. 


It said that a list submitted to 
Parliament on Monday by the law 
and order minister, Louis Le 
flange, did not include people de- 
tain ed timing the previous 30 days 
or those released after less than 30 
days. Officials said the Public Safe- 
ly Act compelled Mr. Le Grange to 
present supplementary lists of de- 
tainees to Par liament when their 
period in jail reached 30 days. 

Oift-na Duncan, of the Black 


Sash women’s dvS rights organiza- 
&oo, said that theacmal'nninber of 


emergency detentions was possibly 
doable the 8^00 named Monday. 
She said this was because many 
people had teen released after an 
mitial 14 days in detention. 

The white opposition Progres- 
sive Federal Party, which has set up 
a Bureau for Muring Persons, has 
estimated that the number of de- 
tentions coold be as high as 12,000. 
Another monitoring group, the De- 
tainees’ Parents Support Commit- 
tee, has put the figure at more than - 
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ARMS; Moscow Says U.S. Reaction to New Test Ban Is f Disappointing 9 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze, the Sovi- 
et foreign minister. 

“Beyond that it* s foggy,” he said, 
“it’s impossible to see.” 

■ US. Affies Differ 
Karen DeYoung of The Washing- 
ton Post reported from London: 

U.S. allies in Western Europe 
differed in their reactions to the 
Reagan administration’ s rejection 
erf the Soviet call for a joint ban on 
nuclear testing reflecting individ- 
ual domestic pr e ssures and then- 
own weapons priorities. 

Britain joined the administration 
in characterizing Moscow’s third 
extension of the moratorium a 
“ge s t u re” without substance. West 
Germany welcomed the extension, 
and France refused to comment 
Several members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, in- 
cluding Norway, Greece and Den- 
mark, reportedly questioned the 
administration’s contention that 
inadequate verification procedures 
stood in the way of the comprehen- 


sive test ban the Soviet Union says 
it is seeking. 

Western Europe has been at 
odds with die United States over 
several aspects of the arms-control 
process. 

The Europeans agree that the ad- 
ministration should be more will- 
ing to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union, over its Strategic Defense 
Initiative. They also support a sec- 
ond summit meeting between Mr. 
Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev and 
accelerated talks over cuts in super- 
power offensive weapons. 

Nuclear testing has not teen a 
particularly divisive issue, primari- 
ly because it is something over 
which the Europeans differ among 
themselves. 

Britain and France are the stron- 
gest supporters of continuing test- 
ing. Both mamtam independent 
nuclear deterrents and both are in 
the midst of modernizing their nu- 
clear faces. France carries out its 
extensive testing program in the 
southern Pacific, and consistently 


has declined to become involved in 
public debate over the issue. 

Britain was the third party, along 
with the Soviet Union mid the 
United States, to join in compre- 
hensive test-ten t»Tlre that were 
ended by the Carter administration 
in 1980. 

Official British policy still holds 
that a comprehensive ban is desir- 
able. But, like Mr. Reagan, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher now 
says that verification of such a ban 
remain* ingirmn nntable. 

Some ftritish < mjgntists disagre e 
with that assessment and accuse 
the government of wanting to con- 
tinue its testing, which is carried 
out at the U.S. testing range in 
Nevada, until it is ready to deploy a 
sew Trident ntisstie-anned subma- 
rine system in the mid-1990s. 

There is practically no public op- 
position to the testing program in 
Fiance. In Britain, Mrs. Thatcher’s 
Conservative government is widely 
supported on defense issues. 

In West Germany, Chancellor 


Helmut Kohl walks a narrow line 
between overall s upp ort for the 
Reagan ad mimy t pi tmn and sepa- 
rating his country from die hard- 
line US. defense sta nce. Wi th U.S. 
maaflea deployed gteaav dy rm it* 
territory and banters with East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
West Germany is a strong promot- 
er of any moves towardsuperpower 
conciliation. 





Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the 
West German, foreign rnmittw 
said that Mr. Gorbachev’s state- 
ment showed the Russians 
were interested in arms control ne- 
gotiations in a new mimwift 
meeting with Mr. Reagan. 

Mr. Genscher said the extension 
of the Soviet mor a tori u m could be 
a step toward a complete ban on 
nuclear explosions. 


“It is important now that con- 
tacts between the Americans and 
the Soviet Union lead to a closer 
approximation of views on the 
question of v ci ha said. 



NEW MONEY — IsradTs seec 
Ben-Zvi, on a 100-sbefeel note 


president, Yitzhak 
eased on Tuesday. 


Mubarak, 
Peres Aide 
Hold Talks 


Rente 


Nkomo’s party following the first 
spendei 


post-independence elections last 
July, 


when Mr, Mugabe’s party 
won an overwhelming victory. 

Longstanding tensions between 
the two parties eased shortly after 
the election, and Mr. Nkomo and 
Mr. Mugabe began talks aimed at 
merging their parties. 


PRIEST: 

Censure by Rome 


MOSCOW: 


No Plans for Talks 


(Continued from Page I) 
sharply criticized the Soviet Union 
for breaking off the talks, wanting 
Moscow that it would not be al- 
lowed to participate in Middle East 
peace negotiations until h re-estab- 
lished fuU diplomatic ties with Isra- 
el. 

Mr. Peres said the Russians had 
both initiated the talks and ended 
them abruptly. He said it was up to 
Moscow to initiate contacts again if 
they wished to continue discus- 
sions. 

“It’s very hard to analyze what 
makes Soviet diplomacy move or 
stop,” he said. “But if the Russians 
really want to partake in political 
developments in the Middle Hast, 
as far as Israel is concerned they 
have to renew their diplomatic rdar 
tions with IsraeL” 

Mr. Peres, who was speaking in 
the town of Netanya, rejected the 
Soviet statement of Tuesday, say- 
ing: “Israel is not just a state, we 
are a people, and for us, the fate of 
the Russian Jewry win remain a 
central consideration in our feel- 
ings, in our deeds, in our positions. 
Nothing will change this historic 
fact” 

An Israeli Foreign Ministry 
spokesman expressed regret over 
the Soviet statement, saying: 
“There is no change in the negative 
attitude of the Soviet Union toward 
Jews in that country. Israd will 
continue to see the issue erf Soviet 
Jews as the most important issue 
between the two countries.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
atogy, winch involves social activ- 
ism in behalf of the poor. 

Father Curran’s case ted deeply 
divided American Catholics. Liter- 
al Catholics said the Vatican’s ac- 
tion against him violated any sense 
of inteOectnal freedom within the 
church, something that should be 
maintained especially in a universi- 
ty, they argued. 

In dissenting from the church’s 
ban on contraception and divorce. 
Father Curran represented the 
views erf what polls have shown to 
be a substantial body erf Catholic 
opinion in the United States. 

The Vatican action, the letter 
from Cardinal Ratmger said, was 
‘exclusively on your pub- 


responscs" to discussion with Vati- 
can officials. 

“In effect,” the letter said, “your 
own works have teen your ‘accus- 
ers’ and they alone.” 

In his works, Father Curran has 
argued thru the church should ac- 
knowledge nuances in regard to 
sexual issues. 

In discussing his case last March, 
Father Curran said: 

“It should be evident that the 
postions taken by me are neither 
radical nor rebellious but are in the 
mainstream of contemporary Ro- 
man Catholic theology. I find my- 
self at home in the church and it’s 
as much my church as anyone 



KOREA.: In Booming South, Work Ethic Fuels Gains 


fCoatmned from Page I) 

—cheap dollars, cheap oil and low 
interest rates. 

“The second economic takeoff is 
near,” said Chad Chang Yoon^po- 
htkal secretary to President Chun 
Doo Hwaa 

The value of Sooth Korea’s cur- 
rency, the won, is pegged to that of 
the ILS. dollar. With the dollar, it 
has declined against the Japanese 
yen, making Korean products 
cheap relative to Japanese prod- 
ucts. 

While the decline in the won’s 
value has made imports from Japan 
and repayment of yen loans more 
expensive, exports soared by 35 
percent in the first half of titis year. 

Cheap oil in the first half erf the 
year knocked SI billion off import 
bills, and the decline in world inter- 
est rates has saved the country 
abool $150 million on debt service 
payments. 

The three blessings have helped 
Sooth Korea tins a crucial corner 
in its economic history this year. 
After decades of deficits in its for- 
eign trade, South Korea is register- 
ing a significant surplus in its over- 
all trade accounts, $600 minkm in 
the first six months of 1986. 

However, industry remains hos- 
tage to foreign countries fa a wide 


mans, the transaxle is Japanese, 
and every drop of gasoline is im- 
ported. 

TheKst goes an. The key compo- 
nent in each Korean videocassette 
recorder — the tape drum, a high- 
prerison component around winch 
tape wraps as it plays or records — 
is made m Japan. 

Korea’s foreign debt is stagger- 
ing. It owes $47 ME on to overseas 
creditors. Foreign investment has 
played a c ompara tively small role 
here; because Koreans prefer to 
borrow the money and reap the 
profits themselves. 

Company debt is also enonnous. 
Balance sheets of many companies 
and banks would be considered 
case studies in bankruptcy in the 
United States. 

“There’s not a company in Ko- 
rea that I would conskfa- adequate- 
ly capitalized,” said Samuel A. 
Clark, general manager of Security 
Pacific National Bank's Seoul 
branch. 

Last year the Kukjegroup, South 
Korea’s sixth largest industrial and 
trading conglomerate, became 
overextended and collapsed. Swift 
action by the government nrini- 
datwflff* to the economy. 

Officials gave financial incen- 
tives to other companies to take 
over salvageable parts of the Knkje 


the 63-floor Dachan life Insurance 
Co. tower; luxury holds; under- 
ground shopping malls. 

World Bank studies show South 
Korea doing fairly well in distribut- 
ing this new-found wealth. Yet 
many people are deeply dissatis- 
fied. 

Indignation against long yeaisof 
mffitary-backed government is ris- 
ing and with it, by many accounts, 
a reding that the economic miracle 
also ignores the rights of large parts 
of society. 

“We do not get a fair reward fa 
our labor,” said In Myung Jin, a 
Presbyterian minuter who works 
with dissident union groups. 

Government statistics indic ate 
that 110,000 workers at co mpanies 
of 10 employees or more earn only 
$26 a week or less. Automobiles 
remain hopdessly out of range fa 
most people. 

The factories that have produced 
the wealth are often dangerous, 
dirty places. Some, such-as Sojin 
Indust ri al Co., a village producer of 
small wooden boxes fa the herbal 
root ginseng, border on the Dick- 
ensian: women working at crude 
wooden tables on a concrete floor, 
the smell of sawdust in the air. 

There is nothing remotely re gam - 
Ming American occupational safe- 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt —Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak met with a 
senior Israeli official Tuesday to 
/timus a summit meeting with 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 
sources said. 

sources declined to give fur- 
ther details, and the government 
damped a news blackout an tire 
talks between Mr. Mubarak and 
Avraham Tanrir, the director-gen- 
eral of Mr. Peres’s office. 

Egypt’s foreign minister, Esm£J 
Abdd-Meguid, said after themeet^ 
ing that he would mate no com- 
ment 

Mr. Tanrir, oo-chairman of the 
Israeli delegation to Egyptian-Is- 
zaeti talks discusring claims of sov- 
ereignty over the Tate enclave in 
the Smiri p eninsula, arrived in Al- 
exandria late Monday. He declined 
to discuss the reasons fa his previ- 
ously nnmnrinicHi trip. 

land Radio said he was in Egypt 
to discuss arrangements fa a sum- 
mit meeting between Mr. Mubarak 
and Mir. Pons. 

Israd has been pudring fa such 
a meeting and Mr. Tanrir had pre- 
viously raid that it would be con- 
vened within two or three weeks 
after a Taba accord was signed. 

Egyptian officials and state-con- 
trolled newspapers have made no 
reference to a summit meeting 
since both sides announced on 
Aug. 10 that they bad agreed 
most tarns f a arbitration an TabaT 
a 700-yard (640-meter) coastal 

strip. 

The Israeli cabinet has ap proved 
a .draft setting out toms fa arbitra- 
tion but Egypt has made no sod: 
move so far. 

Egyptian officials said they first 
wanted an agreement on two re- 
maining points, the names of three 
foreign arbitrators and the exact 
Taba boundaries. 

A Mubarak- Peres meeting 
would be the first Egyptian-IsracE 
summit meeting in five years. 

Mr. Mubarak’s predecessa, An- 
war Sadat, met with Mcnachem Be- 
gin, then tire Israeli prime minis ter, 
in 198 1, a few months before tbedl 
Egyptian leader was ginmed down' 
in Cairo by Moslem extremists. 
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Waiters at a South Korean computer factory. 
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More traditionalist Catholics as- 
serted that because his teachings on 
birth control, abortion and divorce 
so dearly contradicted doctrine, he 
should not be allowed to teach as a 
Catholic theologian. 

This position was summarized 
Monday by Archbishop James A. 
Hickey of Washington, the chan- 
cellor of Catholic U nivers i ty in a 
statement released together with 
Cardinal Ratzmger’s letter. 

“I fully rapport this judgment of 
the Holy See," Archbishop Hickey 
said, “the Holy Father and the 
bishops have the right and the duty 
to ensure that what is taught in the 
name erf the church be completely 
faithful to its full and authentic 
teaching. The faithful have a right 
to sound teaching and the church's 
officially c ommissio ned teachers 
have a particular responsibility to 
honor that right." 


PAKISTAN: Opposition Campaign Loses Momentum 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“Zia, Go, Go!” inarched peacefully 
through the eastern city of Lahore 
on Tuesday. Hundreds of heavily 
armed riot police watched them but 
did not intervene. 

The riot police nearly outnum- 
bered the few hundred people who 

turned out fa a protest in Karachi, 
and the rally was quickly dispersed 
by a charge of officers using dubs. 

Turnout at other protests around 
the country was also small, but op- 
position leaders refused to concede 
their campaign was faltering. They 
called fa dally protests fa the rest 
of the week. 

“The movement will continue 
until all the opposition leaders are 
released and an election dale an- 


vSety crfcxuriaHtja^sudb as raw J nto in Somh Korea. Indeed, 

materials, orodoction eournmeut. that ttey tSld ^ a P^ rf ^yP rodBC ^«wts 

not lose money cm any loans to 
Knlge. 

Action Hke that and the econo- 
my's continued rapid growth have 
helped keep foreign banks bullish 
on South Korea. 

In Latin America, dollars lent 
fa development often end up in 
Swiss bank acco u nts, these banks 
say. But in South Korea, the banks 


are so low. 

In theory. South Korea has free 
labor unions. But management and 
government alike often treat the 
tones as 


GNP: 

U.S. Growth Slows 


(Continued from Page 1) 
economy, grew at an annual rate of 


to society and use the po- 6-5 percent in the second quarter. 


uounced,” an opposition leader. The death mxxrted most recenl- 
Shah Mohammed Amroti, said. ly was that of a protester killed 
Even so, opponents of General Monday when the police opened ^say, loans go to the factory or pow- 
Ziadid not appear to be achieving fire on a crowd in Maro Chank. A "er plant as the borrower promised 

local magistrate announced the they would. Repayment of princi- 
death Tuesday. pal and inloest has never been in 

Opposition crowds have battled jeopardy, 
the police, attacked government Rarely 
buildings, set fire to banks and oth- 
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their goal erf nationwide protests. 

Mr. Taseer said the government 
was resorting to force because it 
had lost aS popular support “They 
have lost the political battle and 
they are now resorting to violence 
and brutality,” he said. 

Army units were called out to 
assist the police in several areas of 
Sind province. 

At least 16 persons were r eported 
killed and d qens wounded in 
dashes bet w een riot police and op- 
poatkm supporters across Pakistan 
on Monday. 

Ten persons were reported killed 
in dashes from Thursday through 
Sunday. 

Local reporters and other wit- 
nesses said Tuesday that two police 
officos, two opposition protestors 
and a supporter of the prime minis- 
ter’s party woe kDted Monday 
nig ht at Tando Khan in Sind prov- 
ince during a dash involving the 


lice to break them up. 

This has waked in some 
In others, it has anmly forced orga- 
nizers imdergroancL Many of them 
are radical students who g»m fac- 
tory jobs by disguising their back- 
ground. 


Investment spending by bna- 
nesses, however, fell at a 23-pcr- 
cent annual rate after falling an 
wen sharper 15.1 percent in the 
first quarter. The gov ernmen t grid 
much of the decline resulted from 
cutbacks in oil and gag exploration 


“The company expects so much anti production caused by the dra- 
*"' v * 4r — ” >— « - matic faD in energy pr fees - 


er businesses, disrupted road and 
and neld 


rail traffic and held protest 
marches and meetings across Paki- 
stan. 

Riot police have broke: op the 
protests with tear gas and 


iy has a society bees trans- 
formed so fast Villages have been 
depopulated, leaving only old peo- 
ple who cannot understand die 
ch an ges that have overtaken than. 

“There is work here, if yoa’re 
w illing to do fanning ,** said Chm 
Ki Sook, a 74-year-old woman in 


from its workers,” remarked a 

yotmg woman who has taken a job 

at a Seoul factory with hopes of 
or gani z ing it. “In return, it won’t 
listen to even the smallest request 
Harassment and ?buse are very 
common.” 


For the first six months of the / 
y®uc, (he economy grew at an annu- 



chaiges and repe at ed ly fired on the village of Waesotnyong, north- 
stone- throwing protesters with ri- east of Seoul, wbo has seen all six of 
lies and shotguns. _ her drikfaea move to the city. 


. The opposition charges that 
South Korea has become far too 
dependent on the worid economy. 

Dissidents also criticize the con^ 

qentration of powq the govem- 


aH of 1986. 

Farii cr tins month, the Reagan 
ad mini stration trimmed its forecast 
to 3.2 percent. But to achieve even 
that scaled-back growth, analysts 
said, the economy would have to 
expand at a4.2-perc8nt ann ual rate 


Railroad officials in Karachi, the Life in the villages has inmioved. meat tes fostered in the family- J *** 

country's largest city, said no trains In Mis. Chin’s community of 1^00 controlled conglomerates, which — n nace far ^ ^ 

had got through on Monday be^ people, trim brick, houses have re- soften compared to the zaihan^ expect. higher than most 

cause of disturbances, and the gov- placed draftyhovds. Village streets ™®8» manufacturing Manv A . 

ermntet ordered attsdioeds and arepaved. People wear baght new «tongk>menites that 

nnivasit!es m the city and Stud dotting, there is electricity, and die Japanese economy growthratenf 4 

province to do« until Sept Z tdevision antennas are common. ^months of 

An estimated 10,000 people am. Seoul exerts a powerful at- Sales of the lop 1 0 
marched in Lahore on Monday, traction.. ates mate up more than 60 percent ihat tLg on the fact 

tet the procession broke iq> peace- “I long fa tte city,” said a rice fOTmanceSS^sboSrw^ ^ 

Of imPTOvino 


fully after a roadblock manned by fanner, rhrmg Dcog Ji, of nrairby product. Tte top three --tiKSam- 


polke, anti-government protesters hundreds of police haltedrit in the Mokdangyiri. “It is hard to get a sm E Go^ Hyundai and the Lncky- 

J — , — ■ «. uMif LaMiMfilianhi »u ... -n. :. _.n- 'n... V. ' Goldstar ~ - BRKm — aavutfi* fQf 


and pogqvemment activists. 
Those IriBed Monday included 


an opposition supporter wbo died 
t the police opened 


in Dade when 
fire ox a crowd, the government 
reported. Opposition officials said 
a second person also was lolled 
there: 


heart of the city. job there. Tte pay is small But it’s 

The government issued a state- .still easier t>»"F life here.” AH that 
ment Monday saying two poBce- is keeping him in the village is a 
men were killed and a third woand- need to care for his mother, 
ed while trying to move about 200 Last year about 41,000 people 
protesters from a toad near the moved to Seoul 
town of Khesana Mori. Two dem- The capital ts fall of symbols erf 
onstrators also were killed. pro s p er ity : Asia's tallest faiiMnig , 


Goldstar group — account 
more than 30 percent alone. 

“Who can support a system tike 
that?” aria the dissident political 
leader Kim Dae Jung. 


; no signs 


TOMORROW: 
saotdess wdty 


North Korea's 


is about the best we can 
flo, ana to get that we win need an 
sid to inventory liq nidati/w ^ m 
improvement in trade,” said Larry 
president of Chase 
a private forecasting 
*Ve don’t have any definitive 
waence that other one of those 
15 happening yet” 
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Pop Music’s Visionary Artists: 
On the Commercial Fringe 
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By Robert Palmer 

. Ww Krt Timet Sennet 

N EW YORK —How much of 
today's pop music could fairly 
be called visionary art? In tie 
1960s, tie leading rock artists were 
expected to have a vision. — a ktafl 
of burning dedication that fused 
their lives and personal develop- 
ment, and the evolution of their 
wot, into a far-seeing, indivisible 
whole. The best artists — «ch as 
John Lennon of the Beatles, Lou 
Reed of The Velvet Underground 
and Bob Dylan — broke down bar- 
riers, creatively re-imagined pre- 
sent-day conditions and future pos- 
sibilities, and redefined themselves 
with almost every record release. 

If all tins can be considered in- 
dicative of visionary art, in a pep 
music context, then one would nave 
to say that nowadays, this sort of 
trail-blazing is all too rase. If s al- 
ways a delight to discover a new 
artist who has something to say, 
some substantial insight to offer. 


own idiosyncratic muses, apparent- i know I must be on to something big 
*y o blivio us U> the latest fads in Every time 1 take two steps forward 
synthesizer programming and hair- l end up having to take three back. 
cols. Both amsts were founding . . . , , , , , 

members of important ’60s bands, he smgs m /Thanks for the Infor- 
Monison with Them is thenSE ■“*“•** albums mostpercep- 
1960s, Wyatt with Soft Machine uve * sa ' ha * darkJ y hilanous 
later in mat decade. It synv; ex- son&- 

tremdy unlikely that other artist The richly lapidary textures of 
would have been given the <-Ka«<y Morrison's music, with aooustic 
to make mass-distributed alburns guitars;- inane, oboe and English 
by today's bottom-line-conscious horn, and a tight but subdued 
record business if they had not had rhythm section punching out the 
such successful early track records, changes, are an effective fasten of 
Van Morrison has resolutely ****** dis- 

placed the imperatives of his own 
search tor valu« ,nd meamng 



Selling Goodness, Badness 


above the sort of careerist strate- 
gies to which so many of his survrv- 


HLs soaring vocal phrasing, winch 
twists into Ray Ouries-styte mdis- 
ma even on tunes like “One Irish 


“ equally inspired, 

“* - of 5“ eouaZl^ oersonai^eoinlkhW 


exposed to both traditional Cdtic -T^ 

muTand the ecstasies of black 1 J° Teacha' is more consistent 
Amerkan rhythm 'n* blues. He has Jan most, aad al its best it displays 
been struggltagever since to recon- ““ty of puroore and ejqww- 

son that is the hallmark of the 
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art, questions of style — how one 

says something — are as urgent. Yet the answer was there in the : . j“L u- 

•and as central to the task at hand, bttjnmng, as Morrison suggests in 

as what is being said. In fact, the “Got to Go Back,” the first song on •®JJ[ Brin S vocals . 

“what” and the “how” can't really his new album. He recalls school- j 

be sqjarated. In pop-music terms, days when he would look out of a & JffESSSvJSji 

this means that words and music classroom window and dream. 

don't merely wtuk together, they Xnd then go heme and listen to Ray wnoti^m .1 iuvolvemc 


look a sharp- 
yrics are bit* 


VaoMonrson: 
Struggfing to reconcile 
the mythic, almost 
otherworldly vision 
of the Celts. 


Robert Wyatt: Bitingly 
political, but 
projecting a passionate 
emotional 
involvement. 


ati, with his defiant mixture of 
nructural raw edges and compoa- 
tional sophistication, could fashion 



what Wyatt’s unique “Old Rotten- 
hai” has to offer. 


By Hans Koning 

L ondon — Books-for-a- 
* Change, winch opened in Lon- 
don in June, is the one boed^hop I L 

know (here or anywhere) dealing A 

only in those titles that the trade IB 

considers hardest to sell; books on |§m 

pollution and ecology, on disanna- I WB 

ment and the dangers of atomic 

war and nuclear power, an the .■ ■ i a . 

Third World disaster areas, on rac- .•axb s . > 

ism in South Africa and elsewhere * .. 

— in other words, books about 

goodness and badness. . frs WX^ 

Small bookshops have a hard * f 
time of it these days, whai whh the 

tough cwnpetition &om the book- ---= : \ [R 

store chains and a general tendency TTJ' ^ - ■_ 

in the publishing world toward the -- >J!'/ 7 ’B\ 

printing, in larger numbers of ■ . .- V- ™ 1 

copies, of fewer titles, Much favors ' — \ — > 

a "supermarket approach” to ^ 

bookselling. (The small British ” 

bookshop does have a protection 

the AitKrican one ladu: Mscotmt- shop wffl be ready to start paying 
mg of best sellers, winch provides ^ ^ ^ 

the bread- -nd-butter trade of the Howe used to nm the bookstore 
large Amerioui diams, is agamst and book dub of CND. “How is it 
the roles m Britain.) But now, to- different here?" I asked him. He 
ward the end of summer, Books- ]ookcd difference," 

for-a^ange s^s it Iws not mtiy he saii *is that here there are cus- 
sumved the difficult first months tomeis.” 

but appears to have fonid a niche A nimber & British publishers 
for itsdfm the London bo<A scene, helped Howe get off the ground 
Four organizations set op the with extended credits and even do- 
sbop: Friends of the Earth, War oo nations, he said; “not the ones 

I1T . _ • unnM Kitun mrnantnil tn W lift ni^iTni^ 





eanonly be understood as txielndi- ^ng tionai thrust and the musical vo- 

wsible expression,^ one unit of **/ t0 my soul" after school cabulaiy Wyatt has developed are 

«™n g- Content, form and leea- ^ bm that was within me organically ilwkwl Harmonically 

mgbecotM facets of tMwhote. It is Yat know it carried me through. and mdodically Ins snnpg recall 

difficult, if not unpcKsibte, to miag- ^tt^. and smokwExisteii- 

me any other way of saymg what is SS cnsicn- 

tawp o»«t t »nd tn rninpm^ any nth, whose songs were thinly secular- 
er artist saying it ized revisions of Mack Gospd mu- When Wyatt rings, 

gassaagfs - 

ists enwtinww to qualify as viriouar- Uy^o^f^Zdstnkethe 


This emo- 


tional thrust and the musical vo- 


aroetural raw edges and arapoa- nai nastoMier Want, CND (the Campaign for you’d have expected to,” he added, 

tionai sophistication, could fashion If works of such srnpdar viaon Nuclear KsannamaaOaS^ the In the first three months, Howe's, 
a framework of abrupt harmonic seem dangoously rare today, when Nations Association of or ^ shop’s, politics were chal- 

modulations and mdodic leaps one looks back at the 1960s from Brita m. One of the shop’s lenged only once: An English lady 

sturdy enough to support a tync this vmuge pmnt, they were rare direct ^ Mkhzd PountaeTwho in tweeds mardicd up to him and 
hke Alliance. This study of shift- enoi^^ Howevm, they tended u^d to be chief buyer for tS larg- asked, “Is tins a Commie book- 
mg loyalties among liberals and the to sdl better, and the arosts who ^ British bookshop diain, W A sbopT Howe just shook his head 

made them were more widely rec- ^ th and sheendedup buying two books 


cabulaiy Wyatt has developed are Left suggests to persons unidenti- 
organkally linked. Harmonically ned. toil rather famihar, 


tialist cafes. 

When Wyatt rings. 


ies. On two reccnt albums. Van 
Morrison's “No Guru, No Method, 


tuality any less transcendent. 

But Monism's quest is far from 


place of meaning. 


Is knowing you need workers more 
than they need you 

A minA '’ visi . oa2ri “ 10 location (52 Oiaring D^ibtedly^ 52d Stteet. 

Jog^^tJnlelavwl old school mmnstream. Todaycertainly, the CtottRmd. .near Leicester Square) were tdd to steer our customers to 
joggotgiruooaniewavmgoiascnooi are on the c ommen sal and free of that institutional dowd- ^ q[ ^ and, 

nes ’ fringes, where one would tend to in ess so often found where good amme those, to the ones published 

Imagine |heae lines sung by a ,_i — r j — k. ■ — J — 1 “ - - - 


mane mem were more wweiy rec- <mith - and she ended up buying two books 

IdMtoyttyWHfii+aW* no nKMjta a handful “W e d. shop b* 

^ ,, ^wanyc^ tinxr, during the pettit tol<»k," Stney arid, and ] I jpent a morning as a vohmteer 

1960s, the fidde trade woods of fad indeed, u is a smart place, painted a 1 once long ago sold bodes at 

and fancy amply blew a few of the neat winte and green, small but at a Christmastime inNew York City's i 


No Teadter” (Mercury, cassette over. On “No Guru, No Method, that last line echoes over and over, weathoed male voice with intima- 


and compact disk) and Robert Wy- No Teacher” he recognizes that the overdubbed vocal choruses roll- tions of Billie Holiday’s later years, 
att’s “Ora RottenhaT (Gramavi- every triumph is only the prelude to tag bade on themselves until the supported by electric keyboards 
sion, afbpm and cassette), we find another cyde of even tougher chal- meaning really is lost in a welter of that drone along like Terry Riley's 
viri onar y artists Hstcnmg to their lenges. melodious syllables. And only Wy- music, and you’ve got a notion of 


v t 

^Tiller's Revised f American Clock 9 : A Powerful History of the Depression 


expect visionary artists to be found, intentions are supposed to be suffi- by Doubleday At Books-for-a- 
The wonder of it all is that, for a dent to motivate us. It has but one r >anp» no was 

few brief, giddy moments, pop mn- paid, professional staff member at teeared, and little ncifpH 
tic’s commercial fortunes and the the moment — the mana ge r, Adri- Here lhe w ; n J ow .. ; t 

cuttiag edge comcided. Paiaps i. an Ho« : ^k^pfc are vd- 

could happen again. unteers. Presently, though, the A part hridHandbook’’ by 

Roger Omwid. 

_ m Biographies of Winnie and Nel- 

» yv'f fl>ri 1m /vnwiooi/wi son Mandela. 


Some Third World novelists in 
paperback. 

“The Shrapnel Academy” by 
Fay Weldon, an anti-war comedy. 

Two books on radiation. 

The Observer newspaper report 
on Chernobyl. 

“Nicaragua, the Threat of a 
Good Example," by Dianan Mel- 
rose. 

Rachel Carson’s “Silent Spring.” 

A T-shirt reading “Pigs Can 
Fly/The Earth Is Flat/Nudear 
Power Is Safe," from Friends of the 
Earth, with a winged pink pig on 
gray cotton. 

And which item did 1 sell most 
of, and which has been the most 
popular all along? The pink-pig T- 
shirt- In which there may or may 
not be a lesson regarding the state 
of mind of the modem world. 

jftpur Koning’s latest novel is 
"Acts of Faith " (ColUmcz). 
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By Sheridan Modey 

Imanatkmal Herald Tribane 

L ONDON — Much rewritten 
t since a brief off-Bioadwayrun 
five yean ago, and drastically re- 
vised in prodnetum after a Bir- 
mingham crating more recently, Ar- 
thur Miller’s “The American 
Qbck"' ! lias readied ^ the National 
Theatre's Cotterioe stage in a pro- 
duction by Peter Wood of consid- 
erable emotional and documentary 

power. 

Acknowledging a debt to Studs 
Tedcd's chronicle of. the Depres- 
sion, “Hard Times,” Miller and 

DOONESBURY 

‘M0RNN6.CMPB& you gw 

H&tlMfVOMffi COLLAR 

7 miMK'Sam ibpormu 

i BARBARA. TDOfff, CAB CALL 

: awnwAMH. mbep.ji&t 

l- ECB7CALL 


Wood have evened tq> a play that 
once looked Eke a minor Clifford 
Odets family tragedy and turned it 
into a social history halfway be- 

THE LONDON STAGE~ 

tweed Dennis Potter's “Pennies. 
From Heaven" and Noti Coward’s 
“Cavalcade." 

The central idea remains intact: 
to turn back the American dock to 
the 1938s and find out whyaperiod 
ctf depression and despair end not 
lead to any kind of national revolu- 
tion but instead, by the time Hoo- 


OKAC 7 B?,H&£»ISAUJA BARr 
MRA.1HBG/*B(mt00BB& 
F0R2/XtoWm£S5,rfc ILLEGAL 

vst&pamva&AFmm*. 
PUBUCHWmseBMBZUXAL 
GROCERS FOUR B^ACH ON P&- ^ 
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ver had given way to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to a renewed faith in a 
country that from any objective 
point of view should have crum- 
bled into anarchy or frozen into 
totalitarianism on European prin- 
ciples. 

Writing in short, fragmentary 
scenes intercut with 25 songs — 
from the inevitable “Life Is Just a 
Bowl of Oienies" through the best 
of the Gershwins to “We’re in the 
Money.” afl song by actors who 
know they are not there to be stag- 
ers — Miller starts on Black Thurs- 
day in 1929 and traces the effects of 


the Wall Street crash on two fam- 
ilies. 

One, the Baums, could have been 
an early outline for the Lomans: a 
middle-class family fallen on hard 
times, for whom poverty means the 
loss of a beloved piano and the 
need to board up their windows to 
keep the mortgage man away. Mi- 
chael Bryant as the salesman nc 
longer able to live even cm a smile 
amd a sfaocritinc, Sara Kwariman at 
the wistful musical wife and Ned 
Daglish as the son who (in a direct 
echo of boiler's childhood experi- 
ence) manages to get all his money 


also, two H omeas 
.mi/UffOktUROGRB? 
tmumNNNB 
MONTHS. REAPfFDR 
THE BtG QUESTION, 

'rU™** 


READ?, 

BRO. 


UHY7NE 
HELL ARE 
fOUSJRL 
HER& 


BEATS ME. _ 
ftE JUST GOT 
1HSNUT7Y k 
COMMUNITY (p. 
UNPERMY ^ 


URBAN HOME), 

CMttNfOM 


out of a bank just before it doses, 
buys a bicycle with it and then has 
the bicyde stolen within a matter of 
days, all achieve a family unit that 
holds an otherwise sketchy evening 
toge ther 

Whether faking a family row so 
that the son can qualify for a rent 
check, or looking uneasily across at 
their Conan Sydney, determined 
like Yip Harbtng to keep the 
brightest songs coming out of the 
darkest times, the Baums remain al 
the Brooklyn edge of the tapestry. 
The other family we get to know, 
die Taylors of Iowa, are having to 
defend their farms from knock- 
down auctions by holding the local 
sheriff hostage. 

Miner's view of the decade that 
shaped him as a writer and a man is 
complex; He has in “The American 
Clock” no nostalgia for an appall- 
ing time, nor doa he bathe the 
farm-auction scenes in the current 
Hollywood glow of poverty re- 
called in affluence. Still, he is sug- 
gesting that the Depression was the 
United States's last “real” time, be- 
fore the movies and the images and 
the myths were allowed to take 
over. No other event except the 
Civil War touched every family so 
deeply, and those who lived 
through the 1930s as breadwinners 
could never quite get away from the 
feeling ihat the bread mi ght one 


day be talmn out of t b«r mouths 
again. 

It is the incidental mntnwiig that 
make this production one of the 
most impressive in the recent and 
admittedly patchy history of the 
National: the president of General 
Motors seeing his job in terms of a 
flashy song-and-dance routine 
from a Fred Astaire movie, neigh- 
bors recalling silent streets sudden- 
ly full of the cries of babies as 
parents returned to live with grand- 
parents, a street vendor going un- 
der a subway train while financiers 
go out of 60-floor skyscrapers. 

“The American Dock has two 
faces: Miller remains tom between 
horror at the waste and a sense 
that, even at the time of their great- 
est defeat, the failed financiers and 
the bankrupt farmers knew some- 
thing about the troth of America 
that has now been lost forever, in 
which case this history nay wefl be 
doomed to repeat itself. 

By consciously setting his play in 
a style that seems almost to parody 
Odets and the sorial-conkaence 
drama of the middle ’30s, MIDer is 
also commenting on the theater of 
that time. The members of Wood’s 
company, most playing three and 
four roles, manage to suggest that 
they were at the Mercury Theater 
under Oreon Welles and John 
Houseman, and there could be no 
more perfect pitch than that. 
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Corporate Finance. Rely on the 
resources of Germany's leading bank. 


The effective use of today's capital 
markets demands a bank with global 
expertise and resources. Your bank must 
have the ability to manage and place 
offerings, whether fixed or floating rate 
Euro-bonds, in any of a dozen currencies. 
It must demonstrate the innovation to use 
warrants or options to provide maximum 
flexibility. It must have the resources and 
contacts to execute even the largest 
swap transaction, either as principal or 
intermediary. Finally it must maintain the 
worldwide network of financial partners 
needed for a sound, stable secondary 
market 

The fact is. Deutsche Bank is a world 
leader in Euro-financing. Last year we 
lead-managed issues valued at US $ 
7.5 billion. Our clients know they can 
depend on us to produce the most effec- 
tive financing, with the greatest assur- 
ance of immediate placement. And they 
know they can rely on our conserva- 
tive. yet highly innovative service - 
because standing behind Germany's 
leading bank are 40.000 seasoned 
banking professionals. 


At Deutsche Bank you will find talented 
people skilled in the century-old tradition 
of 'Universal Banking' - the effective 
combination of credit- based commercial 
and service-oriented investment bank- 
ing. Count on their ingenuity to help 
you identify the most efficient means of 
meeting your financial requirements. 

For Euro-financing - as well as other 
investment and commercial banking 
services - consider making Germany's 
leading bank your bank. 

Contact the Deutsche Bank nearest 
you. 


Deutsche Bank at a o/ance (Dec. 31. 1985): 

• Total Assets (in bn US $) 

96.4 

• Capital & Reserves (in bn USSJ 

3.8 

• Branches Worldwide 

1.410 

• Employees 

48851 

• Stockholders 

245.000 

’ The leading bank in Germany 
leader in international finance " 

a world 


Deutsche Bank 


\n 
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Dow Index Declines by 6.61 


Compiled by Ov Staff Front thspcxdtes 

NEW YORK — Share prices were lower at 
the dose of the New York Stock Exchange 
Tuesday in moderate trading. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, winch rose 
13.92 Monday, was down 6.61 to l,862J91 at the 
close. 

Declines led advances by an 8-7 ratio. Vol- 


m ill i nn Monday. 

“The market is still consolidating,” said Bar- 
ry Berlin, president of Sbearson Equity Man- 
agement “Eight- or mne-point swings in the 
Dow at this point are not really significant” 

Mr. Berlin said investors are waiting for ma- 
jor developments, such as a cut in the discount 
rale and a pickup in the U.S. economy. 

The government reported Tuesday that U.S. 
inflation-adjusted gross national product grew 
at an annualized cate of only 0.6 percent during 
(he second quarter. 

Mr. Berlin said over the long term, the 
planned new tax law will help the market But 
he said for the rest of 1986 the market could 
come onder some additional selling pressure 
from investors who prefer to pay 20-percent tax 
on capital gains rather than 2&-percent tax go 
gains next year. 

Stock prices retreated despite a s tro nger bond 
market Bond prices rose because investors in 
that market believe the weak gross national 
product data reported Tuesday will put more 
pressure on the Federal Reserve to cut the 
discount rate. 

GNP measures the total output of goods and 
services and includes income from foreign in- 
vestments. 


Larry Wachtel of Prudential Badie Securi- 
ties, noting that some 860 stocks declined and 
around 740 rose, said (hat “even keel figures in 
the breadth after being so overbought is encour- 
aging.” 

“Normally we s hnnM run into some down- 
side breadth after five days of superb breadth 
last week,” he said. “It shows the market’s 


Mr. Wachtel also said that anticipation of the 
discount rate cat, which should probably occur 
sometime in September, is an underlying 
strength for stocks. 

He said that die tax reform bill, which was 
digested in the mgricetpiw^ as it went through 
committee, may spur some additional capital 
investment and hap the market simply because 
the rules are clearer now. 

But Hugh Johnson of First Albany Co. said, 
“The bottom line is that the tax reform carries 
different implications for different companies 
and may take sane time to sort out” 

One analyst said the tax reform may be a 
“huge encouragement for some people to take 
their gains.” 

ICN Pharmaceuticals led die actives with a 
rise of 1% to 30ft. The company was die target 
of sane profit-taking Monday but recovered 
Tuesday following approval in ranado to mar- 
ket its Virazole d!rug for the treatment of respi- 
ratory syncytial virus. 

IBM was the second most active stock ad- 
vancing 1ft to 136ft. 

Another computer company, Hewlett Pack- 
ard, rose 1ft to 42ft. The company reported 
higher third-quarter earnings and said aider 
rates showed strong growth. 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGER 

111 U.K., Big Businesses 
Help Small Fry to Start Up 

/wff of a three-part series on Youth in Business. 

By SHERRY BUCHANAN 

International Herald Tribune 

‘ ONDON — Two years ago Paul Neville and Dean Johnson, 
now 14, started Pd Computing, a partnership that 
publishes Micro, an award-winning monthly gwnpmfr 
r magazine aimed at young readers. The now 

has a circulation of 300 in the Portsmouth area, *nni»*»w En- 
gland, and sells for 35 pence (about SO cents) in schools and 
major book shops in the area. 

The partners wfl not disclose their pr ofi ts, but say for 
each issue, advertising revenue, at the rate of £10 a page, covers 
the cost of running the magazine. 

*T expect to make my first million by che rime I am 16,” said 
Paul. “The main thing is that J ___________________ 


E 


331 

*» * C ' 
H 

“ Ift «;"! 

s 

" ati: 


is editor and advertis- 
ing m an ag er for the magazine 
aim plans to expand the com- 
pany into computer software 
writing. He works out of his 
family’s home in Cowplam, nn wibilify nf s*4 f. 

Hampshire, and is chauf- r , J M 

feurcd to his business meet- employment. 
ingS by his fath e r. 


“Hie British 
educational system 
tends to ignore the 
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E du c at ion remains a high priority for both partners, who plan 
— * iversity. 

time, we hope to be able to employ people to run the 
company” Paul said. 

in the meantime, preparing for their ordinary-level examina- 
tions, the equivalent of three years of American high school, the 
partners have decided to publish the nmgapwm only quarterly to 
be able to cope with more homework. 

The two youths have had the perseverance, skills and nerve to 
do an their own what big British companies are increasingly 
encouraging other teen-agers and young adults to do. Some 
companies are sponsoring them to start their own business by 
providing with counseling, training and money. Others 
sponsor p rograins to teach teen-agers how to run a business. 

The sponsorships was bom out of the urgency to help the young 
unemployed in regionally depressed areas. The Royal Jubilee 
Trust’s Youth Business Initiative, presided over by Prince 
Charles, far example, is specifically armed at helping the disad- 
vantaged unemployed under 25 to start their own business. 

B irr CORPORATE SPONSORSHIP of budding young 
entrepreneurs in Britain is also aimed at young people in 
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high school and umversily whsc “tycoon” is seldom 
mentitm^i as a career option. 

“The British educational system tends to ignore the possibility 
of self -employment,” said Robin Heal, manager of community 
_ . ^projects at British Petroleum Co. “It is possible to go through the 
Fq-fef whole system without meeting anyone who might suggest to you 
f": Y that sdf-employment is an option.” BP sponsors several pro- 
grams aimed at encouraging young people to start up their own 
business, and awarded Micro magarmg a special Youth in Busi- 
ness award. 

According to Department of 
employment from a 1984 survey, 
minion self-employed are aged 16 
age make up 8.6 percent of total employees. 

The Youth Enterprise Center in Newcastle provides counsd- 
ingi trahntig, office space, td^bOnes and secretaries, as wdl as 
access to fmani^v in Northeast England for youths aged 16 to 25 
wanting to start up their own business. It is a nonprofit orgahizar 
tion sponsored by 40 British companies, including Maries & 
Spencer PLC, the retailer, and Legal & General Group PLC, an 

See MANAGER, Page 13 
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MarketsGosed 

F inancial maritete were dosed Tuesday in, Egypt and Turkey 

for a holiday. 


Peru Has 

Loans 

Halted 

IADB Move Is 
Further Blow 

Compiled ip Our Staff From Dbpatdm 

WASHINGTON — The Intex- 
American Development Bank 
stopped disbursing money to Fere 
five months ago and will decide in 
September whether to suspend giv- 
ing new credits to the country, fi- 
nancial sources in the United 
States said Tuesday. 

The IADB*s moves represent an- 
other blow to the South American 
nation that last week was shut off 
from new loans from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Private 
banks also have stopped lending to 
Peru. 

The country owes foreign banks 
and |fiy)ing institutions about S14 
billioTL It owes the IMF more than 
$700 million. 

“Peru has been behind on its 
payments for several months and 
the disbursements were detained in 
M&rrh,” said one fin»nr*»i source, 
who n sVfd to remain nn i^niifiwl 

The government of President 
Alan Garcia Pfirez said last week, 
after the IMF declared it ineligible 
for new credits, that the IMF move 
would not affect its relations with 
the lADB or the World Bank. 

But Peru's situation could wors- 
en next month. Six months after 
the detention of credits by the 
IADB, the organization must con- 
sider formally if it will suspend its 
loans and what other steps it 
should take. 

Separately, the president of Pe- 
rn's central bank was reported 
Tuesday to have said that his coun- 
try wants to repay its debt to for- 
eign lenders at interest rates below 
market levels. 

Leonel Figueroa told the H Na- 
tional daily that these proposals 
were in line with the government’s 
policy to limit debt-service pay- 
ments to 10 percent of export earn- 
ings. 

Peru will submit proposals to 
foreign bonks «mrf governments to 
reschedule repayment over a period 
much longer than normal, with 
some years of grace, he said. Inter- 
est rates sought would be below 
world market levels, Mr. Figueroa 
added. (Reuters, UPI ) . 



Shoppers in the Kktt Passage, a shopping mall in Stuttgart, where the shops are allowed 
to stay open late after store owners argued that it was beneficial for public order. 

Stuttgart’s Shoppers May Set Trend 


By John Tagliabuc 

V« York Tuna Service 

STUTTGART — Frank Stemmann's store, a 
ragtag emporium of beer mugs and tee shirts, stays 
open till 10 every night — as uncommonly late 
hour by the tough standards of West German retail 
law. 

While the question of bow long a shop stays 
open may seem trivial to Americans used to all- 
night supermarkets and Sunday shopping, it has 
broader meaning for the government of Chancellor 
Helmut KnM_ 

Bonn and other West European governments 
have oome under growing pressure in recent 
months to heat up their economies and create the 
demand for goods that could help diminish the 
towering U.S. trade deficit 

There has been stiff resistance so far on Bonn’s 
part to Washington's calls for such direct action as 
cutting its interest rates. But other suggestions, 
such as an accele r ation of the deregulation of 
business, appear to have been more warmly re- 
ceived. And it is as pan of that effort that Mr. 
Stemmann's hours of operation become signifi- 
cant. 

A number of economists say that the key to 

crimnlnfwig grpnrth if th» yfyMi griiteinig ftf de mand, 

led by an increase in personal consumption. While 
retail sales have advanced sharply in West Germa- 
ny this year, they were weak in the fourth quarter 
last year and the first quarter this year. 

Retail trade is only part of the effort Last 
month the Institute of the World Economy at Kid 
University, a conservative economic research 
group, made recommendations affecting key busi- 
ness sectors, including transportation, telecom- 
municatio ns and retail trade. 

The government is expected to consider the 
recommendations when it prepares legislation for 
the period after next January's national elections. 

rat far retailers and others, that may not be 
soon enough. With West Germany's export-orient- 
ed industries gradually feeling the p inch of a 
cheaper dollar, which mates CIS, goods more 
competitive, the government is banking on domes- 
tic Mies and investment to take up the slack. 


Upturn in Gentian 
Retail Sales 

Quarterly retail sales index, adjusted 
for inflation. 

1980 -IDO 
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Sour car Deutsche Bundesbank 


Thus far though the results have been disap- 
pointing. In the first quarter, domestic demand 
stagnated at 1980 levels, and the second quarter 
showed little improvement. 

Part of the problem is joblessness, which, as h 
hovers over a stubborn 8 percent dramsparchasmg 
power. And then there is the traditional West 
German penchant for saving. The West Germans 
have a savings rate of about 14 percent, three times 
the U.S. level, and such retailers as Mr. Slanmaim 
befieve that consumers must be coaxed into greater 


With a few exceptions, these laws require that 
stares must dose by 630 PM. on weekdays and by 
See STUTTGART, Page 13 


Australia Sets 
Tough Budget 
To Slash Deficit 


Reuters 

CANBERRA, Australia — The 
Labor government handed down 
Australia’s toughest budget in 20 
years Tuesday, cutting pnblic 
spending by three billion Austra- 
lian dollars ($1.9 billion). 

Treasurer Paul Keating told a 
rowdy session of Parliament that 
the tough budget was a response to 
the collapse in revenue from Aus- 
tralia’s primary exports, which are 
mostly such raw materials as min- 
erals and grain. This revenue drop 
has cut more than 65 billion dol- 
lars from a gross domestic product 
of about 250 billion dollars, he 
said. 

GDP measures the total value of 
a nation’s goods and services, ex- 
cluding income from foreign in- 
vestments. 

There would be no growth in 
government spending and the bud- 
get deficit would be narrowed to 
3.5 billion dollars this fiscal year 
from last year's S.7 billion dollars, 
Mr. Keating said. The fiscal year 
ends June 30. 

Both Mr. Keating and Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke have said that 
they are prepared to risk electoral 
defeat to achieve a budget appro- 
priate to stem an economic decline 
that .they have called Australia's 
greatest crisis since World War H. 

“With the world having slashed 
our national income by over six 
Ullion dollars we oould not contin- 
ue as though nothing had hap- 
pened,” Mr. Keating said. 

Mr. K«iting satisfied f inancial 

markets’ demands with a three- 
month postponement to December 
of promised tax cuts and a call to 
keep wage growth at no more than 
die 45 percent of 1985-86 wages. 

Australians were t»l«i told that 
they would pay more tax on fuel, 
hmny cars, wine, swimming pools 
and other goods in addition to 
higher fees for government health 
care and education. 

Thry wiD also have to cany iden- 
tity cards to combat social welfare 
and tax fraud as part of a -plan to 
trim 500 mill k m dollars frtnn wel- 
farespending. 

Defense spending was trimme d 
to 1 percent inflation-adjusted 
growth from a planned 3.75 per- 


cent, with little or no increase in 
militaty staffing. 

Foreign aid was slashed by 67.4 
million dollars, which included an 
8.7-million-dolIar cut in assistanc e 
to Australia's largest aid beneficia- 
ry, Papua New Guinea. 

Mr. Keating forecast that the 
economy would slow to just 2.5 
percent annual growth this fiscal 
year from about 4 percent last year 
and that inflation would remain at 
about 8 percent. 

Foreign-currency markets 
promptly responded to the budget, 
boosting the Australian dollar 
more than one U.S. cent from 
Monday’s dosing price in Sydney 
to 64 U.S. cents. It rose in Loudon 
upon news of the Keating an- 
nouncement but then slipped back 
to dose near its starling level of 
about 63 cents. 

Currency dealers had said they 
would welcome a budget deficit 
dose to four billion dollars. 


Korea's GNP 
Grows 10,9% 

The Associated Pros 

SEOUL — Powered by 
strong exports and brisk invest- 
ment in plant facilities. South 
Korea’s gross national product 
in the first half of this year grew 
10.9 percent in inflation-adjust- 
ed terms, the Bank of Korea 
announced Tuesday. 

The figure compares with 43 
percent in the same period of 
1985. The annual GNP growth 
rate last year was 5.1 percent, 
q«*wdmg to the central bank. 

The biggest growth increases 
in GNP, which measures the 
value of goods and services and 
inrliMiea income from foreign 
investments, came in manufac- 
turing and services, according 
to the bank’s prdintinary statis- 
tics. Exports, led by cars, elec- 
tronics, textiles and footwear, 
grew 23.1 percent in the first 
half compared to last year’s pe- 
riod, ana investment in plant 
facilities grew 23.2 percent 


Currency Transactions 
Soar in U.S., Fed Says 


Compiled bp Our Staff From Dbpatdta 

NEW YORK — In an apparent 
reflection of the dollar's growing 
volatility, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York reported Tues- 
day that f oreign-cxchange transac- 
tions by U.S. financial institutions 
this year have nearly doubled from 
theJevd of three years ago. 

The New York Fed, which sur- 
veyed 123 U3. banks and nine for- 
tange brokers nationwide 


m March, said the average net daily 
volume rose to $50 bOfion from S26 
billion in April 1983, when the last 
survey was conducted. 

Similar studies have been ™<lf 
at three-year intervals since 1977. 

Bat according to a separate 
study released simultaneously by 
the Bank of England on Tuesday, 
London leads the world in total 
foreign-exchange volume. The 
UJL central bank said that British 
hanks and brokers conducted net 
foreign-exchange transactions of 
$90 hflKan a day in March. 

A Bank of Japan survey showed 
$48 biffion a day net volume among 
banks in that country. 

In all, the New York Fed study 
covered 123 money center and 
huge regional banks and U.S. 
branches of foreign banks, ao- 


Bankers Urged 
To Approve 
Mexico Credit 

Rollers 

NEW YORK — The bank 
advisory group for Mexico 
agreed to recommend to a 
group of Mexico’s commer cial 
bank leaders that they partici- 
pate in a $500-m3Hoa contin- 
gency standby credit for Mexi- 
co, Citibank, winch heads the 
advisory group, said Tuesday. 

Citibank, said the standby 
credit is part of a contingency 
facility totaling $1.6 billion, the 
balance of winch is being pro- 
vided by die United Stares and 
the central banks of 15 other 
countries in Europe, Japan and 
Latin America. 

Speaking on behalf of the 
13-member advisory group, 
Gtibarik said that funds would 
be made available to Mexico 
once it has received commit- 
ments from its creditor banks 
worldwide to about 90 percent 
of a medium-term commercial 
bank financing package. Nego- 
tiations on that package arc ex- 
pected to begin this week. 

Earlier Tuesday, banking 
sources said Japanese banks 
have dropped a controversial 
demand that any future loans 
they make to Mexico be tied to 
tax breaks at home. 


counting for “virtually all” bank 
foreign-exchange volume. 

Separately, a first-time survey of 
13 nonbank institutions showed 
tbat they averaged $R5 billion per 
day in transactions during March. 
A nonbank is a financial institution 
that inaifBi commercial loans or 
takes deposits, bid not both. Many 
of these nonhanks have become in- 
crcasingfy active in the foreign-ex- 
change market. 

While the Fed provided no im- 
mediate analysis as to why the ac- 
tivity in foreign-exchange transac- 
tions has increased, analysts 
attributed the rise to the volatility 
of the market and to banks* efforts 
to make money through non-inter- 
est income. 

"The big playets have grown 
much more conservative in terms of 
the position they're willing to take, 
so you’re seeing a lot of quick, 
small transactions,” explained 
Lawrence Kracher, an economist 
for Irving Trust Co. 

“1 think that this is really key to 
why the turnover has increased.” 

David Arbesman, first vice presi- 
dent of Prodential-Bache Securi- 
ties, thfli in the past, banks 
oould “hedge,” or lock m their rates 
for foreign currencies, “sit back 
ami relax without having to worry 
about it” 

“But people can no longer do 
this given the volatility of the mar- 
ket,” he said. 

The dollar has risen and fallen 
dramatically in recent years. For 
example, at its peak in early 1985, it 
was worth about 347 Deutsche 
marks, but has fallen to a low of 
2.05 marks in recent weeks. 

The most actively traded foreign 
currencies in the United States this 
year, according to the New York 
Fed survey, were the mark, which 
accounted for 34^ percent of trans- 
actions by banking institutions; the 
yen, 23 percent; British pound, 18.6 
percent; and Swiss franc, 9.7 per- 
cent. These currencies also were 
actively traded among brokers and 
nanbanks, the New York Fed said. 

t AP. UPI) 
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There’s private banking. 






And there’s very private banking. 

T | here’s one bank with a tradition of ensuring 
privacy for its clients' business. And that’s Republic 
National Bank of New York. 

No one offers account confidentiality greater than our 
own. Nowhere more so than at our subsidiary; Republic 
National Bank of New York (Luxembourg) SA, 13 Avenue 
de la Porte-Neuve. L-2227 Luxembourg, telephone 
(352)470711. 

Very high security. Very private banking. They're the 
keys to our philosophy. 



REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Traditional banking in an age of change. 

NEW YORK ■ LONDON ■ MtUS ■ lUXfflBOURG ■ MILAN ■ WOMTi CARLO ■ GUERNSEY, A5AFRA BANK WJ7>| CAPITAL OF OVER SLSOBAMiMO 
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Hewlett-Packard Reports 
5%RminQimrterfy 


Untied Press Inirmationnl 


PALO ALTO, California — Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co. said Tuesday that its third-quarter earn- 
ings rose 5. 1 percent from a year earlier <m a 12- 
percent increase in revenue. The company, a 
manufacturer of measuring devices ami com- 
puter products, also said orders for the third 
quarter were up 25 percent from a year eadier. 

it said net income rose to $123 miBion, or 48 
cents per share, from $117 million, or 45 cents a 
share, a year earlier. Revenue rose to $1.8 bil- 
lion from $1.6 billion. 

For the year to date, Hewlett-Packard report- 
ed earning s of $359 million, or $1.40 per snare, 
down I percent from $362 million, or $1.41 per 
share, for the corresponding period in 1985. 
Revenue for the nine months was $5 2 trillion, 
up 7 percent from $4.8 bflHon. 
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Commodity Indexes 
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Xerox Offers 3-Year Warranty 


The Assadaed Press 


ROCHESTER, New York — Xerox Caq>. 
introduced on Tuesday a desk-top copier that u 
said is the first in the industry with a warranty 
providing free repairs for three years of normal 
use. The Xerox 1012 is the smallest copier the 
company makes, and Xerox hopes it will doable 
or triple the company’s share of the desk-top 
copier market, a company official said. 
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6-Month Profit Off 2.1% P&C Scores 
At Standard Chartered Coup With 

Baum earlier, hoc chat this translated into JfC 

LONDON — Standard Char - on actual decline of £6-1 million, u> 
lered PLC said Tuesday that its £12.6 trillion, reflecting the sharp w I 

pretax profit for the six months drop in the value of the rand in the //lWY|W/t 
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LONDON — Standard Otar- on actual decline of £6-1 million, to 
Wred PLC said Tuesday that its £12.6 million, reflecting the sharp -**■ * 1 

pretax profit for the six months drop in the value of the rand in the 
ended June 30 fcB 2.1 percent from period and Standard's lower stake * 

a year earlier, to £131 million in its South African unit. By Steven Greenhouse 
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ssjsssissisj SsjartBitfsas: 

dmc to lower earamgs from us , Dro r«ts Blit . by l9 g 8 . P&G announced that Per- 


Toothpastas 

Marvel aharetofttw an mofima endec March 

isae. Annual sates tomato* to be It Mfien. 


dine to lower «amm« from its bring raSedri Brit- ^imP^nnoiinced that Per- 

Lcmdon mteroauonal banking di- ^ Md p [rom (he lower idex. which at least initially will be 

UK * corporate tax. it said. sold only by prescription, had also 

Attica and South Africa. It said its *_T. . wfM1 the anoroval of the Food and 

British domestic and North. Ameri- iSkcfuie D™8 Admmisiration and will be 

yrJiss 


Africa and South Africa- It said its 
British domestic and North Ameri- 


Procter a Gamble Co. 

Crest 

37.5% 

Gleam 

1.5 


showed strong improvements. Ban* fLi, 
Operations in Europe, the Mid- 1X100 ^ 11 Siud - 
die East and South Asia returned to The charge f 


Source: Dratel 
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Coiaate-PalmoWa Lever Brothers 
Cotpate Ctoae-llo 

22.0 - 7.0 

Oentasard Atm 

2.2 7.0 

Ultra Brt» Pemadartf 

2.1 7.0 


turers, including Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co. with Dentagard and 
Procter itself with Crest Tartar 


die East and South Ada returned to The charge for bad and doubtful Uself ^wi ih " CrcsT Tartar the group, $445 mUHon. 

Sfs-Sjs «££SS£ SSsHSS SSsSSS nsscSSS 

zsj£is.*s ssfflsssi" ss~“ ssr; SEsassr 

— - Analysts noted that the new that, based on a review of six- sized that Peridot should be used as GoOffvfiUTi^fXTUEnSS 

mouthwash is the latest thrust in month clinical studies, Peridex a supplement to brushing or floss- J i 

3 UJL Firms Back Boeing Plane Bid 2&3StfSifiSi£E "L— -i.™ U.K. Specialist 
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move is aimed at reinforcing the 
automotive, . energy and food 
group's position on the Japanese 
market, VpWo said. 

Affianz AG, West German’s 
biggest insurance company, said it 
sold its Australian tnuC AlUanz In- 
surance Ca, to Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Ltd. of Sydney. The terms were 
not disclosed. 

BoaganmBe Copper Ltd. of Aus- 
tralia said higher production and 
rising gold prices hoped ft increase 
first-half profit, bnt no remits were 
given. Copper prices, at 64 US. 
cents a pound, were at their lowest 
level since the 1930s bet were offset 
by a rise in the gold price to S343 an 
ounce in the first half agains t 5310 
for first-half 1985, Bougainville 
said. 

Ford Motor Co- wilLrepart high- 
er earning? for 1986 than in 1985, 
the president, HA Fofing, said. A 
28-day strike recently settled at an 
Atlanta assembly plant, one of two 
producing Ford's Taurus and Sable 
cars, would hot have any sgm£ 
cant impact on results, he added. 

Fmrihwrf Gorp. of the United 
States, the object of a $48-50- a- 
share bid by Merrill Lynch & Co, 
has received another hod for all its 
common shares outstanding from a 
group led by Asher B. Edelman. 
The Edelman group proposed that 
np to 10.9 minion shares be ac- 
quired for $49.50 each with Froo- 
hanf providing $100 million and 
the group, $445 mfifion. 




(S653J nriQkmX 
earner estimated 130 
with 158.04 


own.^ Thejnopoajd would pay $2233 
a share to common stockholders of 
Nicholas Kiwi; which nates shoe- 
polish and household items. 

Standard Chartered Asia Lad. is 
to arrange a loan of 540 mOb'cm; 
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3 UJL tarn Bade Boeing Plane Bid 


the ADA s endorsement. The dental association certified gam disease, be added. He empha- 

Analysts noted that the new that, based on a review of six- sized that Peridot should be used as 
mouthwash is the latest thrust in month clinical studies, Peridex a supplement to brushing or floss- 
PAG's successful offensive to re- helps control plaque and gm^vitis. mg. 

capture share in its three main mar- Gingivitis is an inflammation of TVnml anmi mu ti» Fn* me 


Rruten 

LONDON — Three British defense contractors announced on 
Tuesday their support for a bid by Boeing Corp- of the United States 
to supply its Airborne Warning and Control Systems planes to 
Britain's air force. 

Plessey PLC Racal Electronics PLC and Ferranti PLC signed a 
cooperation agreement under which they would* provide equipment 
for the Boeing planes. The companies already bave substa nti al deal- 
ings with Boeing. 

The Boeing bid comes as Britain considers scrapping its own early 
warning plane, the Nimrod, for which General Electric Co. of Britain 
is supplying radar equipment. Earlier this year the Defense Ministry 
estimated that the aircraft, which is still not in service, had cost more 
than £880 millio n instead of the budgeted £250 million. The ministry 
said Monday that it was extending until October the dead lin e for 
GEC to show that Nimrod meets operational requirements. 

Two other U.S. aviation companies, Grumman Corp. and Lock- 
heed Corp„ have submitted bids in an international tender announced 
\jy the minist ry in January. Also bidding are Airship Industries of i 
Britain; MEL, pan of Philips NV of the Netherlands; and Pilaras 
Britten Norman, a subsidiary of OerHkon-BOhrle AG of Switzerland. 

The Defense Ministry is expected to choose a system in late 
October. The final cabinet-level decision is due soon afterwards. 


capture share in its three main mar- 
kets: dentifrices, diapers and deter- 
gents. According to Hercules 


vjuigivias is an uuiamznaiion 01 Dental experts said the FDA was 
the gums and tissues that support ^bGto Pferidex by 

the teeth and is earned by bacteria prescription, and not over the 


Segatas, an analyst with Draud in plaque, toesticky film that forms Counter, because in some users. United Pm btunxUmal 

Burnham Umbert Ino, Crests on tMtKSymptoms of gingivitis chJoriwaddine stains the teethand AKRON Ohio — Goodvear 
share of the toothpaste market, include red or swollen gums or .v* ^ lBa _ AKKUN, Ohio Goodyear 

snee the introduction^ Crest Tar- bleeding during a dental Sam or t Ttre&RubberCo. smd Tuesday 

tar Control has jumped to nbout daring brushing or flossing. Unda Uhty, a spokesman for that it has acquired a Bruishcom- 

39 percent, from 293 percent in According to dental experts, gin- PAG, said, “some increase mstam- pany wh«e research ooold rewau- 
March 1985. givitis, ifnrt property tiSted,«ii ing may oomr when using Peridex, tionize the fare mdustry. 

“Technologically this new grow into periodontitis, which of- bat the stmmng can nonnaHy be Howdins Ltd, fonnerty a Dan- 
mouthwash is the most important ten causes g«ns to separate from **“ dental oeamng and ]qp subsidiary known as Enginecr- 

tbing in the oral care market ance the teeth and can eventnaDy lead to She said the change m ing Consultancy Service, has spent 

the original cavity-control Crest tooth loss. . was tonporaiy and was tike ]Q years developing an automated 
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was introduced in 1956,” Mr. Saga- 
las said. He said that the new 
mouthwash “puts P&G in the lead 
to come out with an ADA-ap- 


“S amedme in their life iqi 1 to 95 
percent of Americans get gingivi- 
tis,” explained Robert SchaQbom, 
vice president of the American 


taste was temporary and was like jq years developing an automated 
drinking mOk after tasting orange rubber-compounding and tire- 


juice. 

Experts also said many people 

found th"t rhlnritf f iJine wad a bad 


budding system. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. Although it made the on- 


proved toothpaste that combats Academy on Period ontology, taste, but they said P&G had large- nouncemeat on Mo nday. Good- 

" u. “tv,. iw. . unn.1. .v, l. -r u, ku ■» . . J 


plaque.” He added, “That will be a 
half-a-lnBion-doBar product.” 


“While it's important in terms of 
irritation, the real concern with gin- 


Peridcx’s active ingredient is givitis is that in many cases it goes 
chkxhexidme gluconate. Chlorfaex- into periodontitis.” 


idine, which has been widely recog- 
nized as perhaps the most dffective 


According to Mr. SchaDhorn, 
half of Americans by the age of 30 
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ly overcome that problem by add- it pn wh»i«H th^fl nw w m j 

ing a nrint flavor to Peridex. in January from BTR PLC cfBrit 

nin which acquired the subad- 

_ T „ __ . , iary when it gained control of Dtm- 

Unilever Molds iopmi985. 

__ , _ _ _ Goodyear's chairman, Robert E. 

1 llirtl of JNaarden Mercer, said, “Fully au t omate d tire 

production long has been a dream. 
. Beaun Now. we believe the dream is about 

LONDON -—Unilever NV said to- beoome reality, and we are on 
Tuesday that it now holds nreriy the threshold of an entirety new era 
one-third of the shares of Naardea tn tire prdductxsras wefi asbraitid- 
Interaatiooa] NV. eraUy raising the level of tire uni- 

Unilever NV, the Dutch arm of foamty.” 
the gi»nt Anglo-Dutch consumer- 

SS’TwJ'Si-S 1 . Offers to SeB Rocket 

Naardoa at 90 guilders (538.80) a tWeorf Pros International 
share, vahring Naarden, a Era- WASHINGTON — Martin 
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grance and flavors business, at Marietta Corp. said Tuesday that it 
about 300 millian guilders. would offer its Titan 3 rockets for 

Unilever said the companies sale to lannch commercial satellites 
were discussing a combination of at an undisclosed price, ft said the 
Naarden with PPF International, a Than, now being produced for the 
Unilever unit that is also in the Air Force, is the only large un- 
fragrance business. Naarden re- manned rocket stiQ m production 
ported net income of 22 nriHion in the United States and could be 
guilders on sales of 663 million ready for a commercial flight “as 
guilders in 1985. soon as early 1989." 
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Have all the advantages 
of a bank account in 
LUXEMBOURG, without 
actually being there. 

To discover the advantages of banking in Luxembourg 
with BCC . all you have to do is to amply mail the attached 
coupon. We wiH promptly despatch to you by airmail our 
booklet containing detailed information about banking 
in Luxembourg. 

The BCC Group has offices in 72 countries, its Capital 
Funds exceed US*t,5iO million and total assets US*t6^00 
million. The Head Office and branch of the Bank of Credit 
& Commerce international S A., in Luxembourg enable 
you to make full use of the unique advantagesoffered in 
Luxembourg which include:- 



[§] 




1. Total confidentiality of 
investor’s affairs by the laws 
of Luxembourg- — • 

2. The benefits of being able j 

to open and operate an 
account in Luxembourg I 
without actually going 
there. / 
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Tables include the naiionwWe prices 
bp to the clostaa on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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BPCC Considers PossiMe Offer 
For Philip Hi& Iirvestineirt Trust 

Xaaen 

LONDON — Britidi Printing & Camimini-, 
<*^rinn Co*p„ the Britidi publishing concern, 
said Tuesday that it was ndding discussions 
with Philip Hill Investment Trust FLC on a 
possible offer for the company. Shares in both 
companies were suspended earlier in the day. 

BPCC said Monday it was considering an 
offer for a major but unspecified U.S. printing 
anrf publidimg company. 


Tunkia Devalues Dinar by 10% 

Reuters 

TUNIS — Tunisia, citing the effects of fall- 
ing ofl prices, said Tuesday that it was devaluing 
its dinar by 10 percent. Prime Minister Radnd 
Sfar tdd Parliament that the devaluation would 
be against the dollar and other main currencies 
affecting Tunisia’s imports. The dinar had pre* 
viously traded at 0.78 to the dollar. The new rate 
was not announced. *4fi 
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GMpdtflyOv Staff From Dilate 
NEW YORK — The dollar 
phinged-to historic lows in U.S. 
traimg Tuesday on news of a sharp 
downward revision, in LLS. eco- 
nomic data for the second quarter. 
Dealers said the steep n e ss of the 
dollar's slide, winch came despite 
reported Fed intervention, suggest- 
ed that the currency's immediate 
course was now charted. 

"The dollar's direction is now 
unambiguously do wn w a r d ," said 
L a wrenc e Kreicher, international 
economist at Irving Trust Co. 

In New -York, the dollar fell 
nearly 2 ya from Monday’s dose, 

« record low of 152.75, and near- 
pfennigs, to a 5%-year low of 

It also fell to 6.6715 French 
francs from 6.7435 and to 1.6513 
Swiss francs from 1.6735. The Brit- 
ish pound gained IK cents, to 
S13060 from SL4900. 

Dealer said that setting began 


after the US. Commerce Depart- 
ment revised second-quarter GNP 
growth' to an annnal rate erf just 0.6 
percent, sharply below most mar- 
ket expectations. US. interest rates 
also edged lower on the news. 

"Today’s GNP nnmberjust rein- 
forces oar bearish feelings an the 
dollar," one dealer said. 

Dealers said the plunge, which 
came late in the afternoon, prompt- 
ed intervention by the Fed to sup- 
port the dollar, thought to be the 
first such intervention in weds. 

“The wwHraj remains cautious 
over the possibility of a discount 
rate cm," a New York dealer said. 
“But the Fed’s presence also has 
made dealers afraid erf a concerted 
central bank intervention." 

Meanwhile, London dealers said 
that sentiment appeared to have 
changed in favor of the British 
pound following expectations of 
more stability in oil prices and after 
the release of figures mi Monday 


showing lower-than-expecied gov- 
ernment borrowing. 

The currency gained both 
against the dollar and most conti- 
nental currencies in London, al- 
though pound interest rates moved 
lower. It closed in London at 
S1.5QZS, up from S1.4935 there 
Tuesday, and at 3.0890 DM, down 
slightly from 3.0903. 

In other markets, meanwhile, the 
dollar was fixed at midday in 
Frankfurt at Z0705 DM, up from 
2.0628 at the Monday fixing, and 
closed in Zorich at 1.6625 Swiss 
francs, down from 1.6670. 

In Paris^ the French franc con- 
tinued weaker against the mark 
within the European Monetary 
System, prompting speculation 
that the French monetary authori- 
ties might intervene to support the 
currency. 

The mark, which broke through 
its EMS pivotal rare against the 
franc on Monday, was quoted in 


London Dollar Rales U.S. GNP Report Boosts Dollar-Straight Sector 
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late trading Tuesday at 32565 
francs, up from its rec o rd fix at 
3.2558. Dealers said the mark 
reached highs of around 32585 
during the a ft e r noo n . 

Elsewhere, the Australian 
rallied sharply after the federal 
treasurer, Paul Keating, forecast a 
3.5-Mlion-doUar budget deficit for 
(be 1986-87 fiscal year, but it teO 
back soon afterwards. 

The Australian currency was 
trading at about 63.15 U.S. cents 
when the announcement came, but 
Shot Up in minutes tO a high Clt 
6420. It fdl back in later trading to 
dose at its original levds after mar- 
kets reassessed the impact of the 
new budget. (Reuters, UP I) 


STUTTGART: Late-Night Shopping Breakthrough Seen Boosting Sales 
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(Conthnedfrom firet finance page) 
220 PAL on Saturday, and not 
reopen until 8 Ail Monday. 

Critics Hke Mr. Stoanimnn say 
the laws crimp consumer spending 
and stifle the creation of new jobs. 
Scene business groups, like hotel 
owners, add that they UO the inner 
cities on weekends, further hurting 
ajjpgness. 

^TFWe’re in steep competition with 
other service industries," Mr. 

ftwnmann jaud- 

tlWtfwe got to leam to compete,” 
he-said. “Don’t forgei that the law 
doesn’t say when you can stay 
open; h tells you when you’ve got 
to dose. Any imaginative business- 
man refects that." 

The Stuttgart storeowners found 
a loophole -in the law (hat says 
stores can stay open late if h is 
necessary for pabbe order. ■ 

They argued successfully to 
Stuttgart’s Lord Mayor, Manfred 
Rommel, the son of the legendary 
World War Q Desert Fox, that the 
attractive Kfett Passage, a brightly 
lit shopping mall sandwiched un- 
derground beneath Stuttgart’s art 
nouveau train station and a lower 
level of subways, would soon be 
filled with loiterers and trouble- 


makers if the stores were not per- 
muted to stay open late. 

Last month, the federal govern- 
ment followed the Stuttgart exam- 
ple and passed a law that makes it 
posable for shopkeepers near the 
train stations of large cities 
throughout West Germany to do 
likewise. 

Bat the government’s resort to 
such legal acrobatics only iUns- 
ir&ies the bitter resistance to 
change, winch has centered in a 
curious coalition of forces. These 
range from labor unions, winch say 
looser regulations wffl allow shop- 
keepers to exploit their personnel 
to storeowners, who say the added 
hours will merely increase their ex- 
penses, not revenues. 

For aggressive entrep r eneurs Eke 
Mr. Stemmann, the resistance says 
a tot about some West German 
businesspeople's fear of competi- 
tion. 

“People get comfortable if they 
don’t have to work for a living,” 
Mr. Stemmann said. “And far de- 
cades the German retail trade 
earned its money without having to 
reflect on where it came from. Peo- 
ple got used to a pot of gold with- 


out any effort Well, Sleeping Beau- 
ty’s nap is over." 

Business owners Eke Mr. Stei- 
mann can point- to a sheaf of sur- 
veys showing that West German 
consumers prefer longer opening 
hoars, whicn they say will make 
shopping more relaxed and less 
hectic. 

A canvass of 1 1,500 people by 
the West German Junior of Com- 
merce earlier this year, for instance, 
showed that 82 percent were in fa- 
vor of longer shopping hours and 
70 percent said they would even 
make do with only one longer eve- 
ning, say until 10, each week. 

But consumer organizations, tra- 
ditionally weak in West Germany’s 
paternalistic welfare system, have 
been powerless to effect change. 

Economists, too, are divided 
over the possible effects on retail 
sales. 

Rudiger Soltwedd, an economist 
at the Kiel Institute, said studies 
done in Britain and Sweden sug- 
gested that longer hours would 
mean more purchasing. 

But Ute Geipel, chief economist 
at Citicorp's Citibank unit in 
Frankfort, who has studied the 


problem, said the effect might at 
best be secondary. 

“Consumer spending usually de- 
pends on incomes and saving quo- 
tas," she said, “but if liberalization 
meant the creation of more jobs, 
that would mean growing incomes 
and more spending" 

Whatever the effect, Mr. Kohl's 
traditionally pro-business coalition 
of conservative Christian Demo- 
crats and Free Democrats has been 
loathe to push too hard for change 
The coalition depends heavily on 
the votes of owners.of small busi- 
nesses, indudiiig storekeepers, and 
the backing of large de- 

partment store chains, and seeks to 
woo labor unions away from their 
traditional allies, the opposition 
Social Democrats. 

Labor mrinn officials say they 
will cnntinnn to dig in their 

The only party pushing for 
change is the small Free Democrat- 
ic party. Last month, the govern-, 
meat pushed the Free Democrat- 
inspired law through the Bundestag 
tfmt allows duplication of the Stutt- 
gart experiment throughout West 
Germany. 


By Christopher Pizzey 

LONDON — The U5. doBar- 
straight sector ended VS to % point 
higher Tuesday in response to 
strong gains on the US. credit mar- 
kets, dealers said. However, new- 
issue activity was duDL 

The gains followed news that 
growth in the U.S. second-quarter 
gross product, on an an- 

nual basis, was revised down to 0.6 
percent from the initial report of 
1.1 percent. This was a larger 
downward revision than the market 
had expected and immediately led 
to speculation that the current 


MANAGER: 

Helping Youth 

(Continued from fore fina n ce page) 
insurance group. Launched in 
March 1985, the center has helped 
150 young people start their own 
companies. 

Livewire, started by SbeO UJC 
Ltd. and administered by the 
Youth Enterprise Center, aims to 
attract young people with good 
but no specific business plan. 
Livewire assigns an adviser to each 
young person to form a plan, which 
ts accepted or rejected at the end of 
three months. In 1985-1986, 3,500 
young people enrolled, and 800 
have started their own business. 

Shell has invested £300,000 in 
the program so for and provides a 
£500,000 fund for loans. 

“£1,000 to £5,000 is very high 
risk money for banks, ” said Henry 
Durose, manager of Enter- 
prise Unit, which sponsors several 
youth programs, including 
Livewire. “But it is often the differ- 
ence between it or noL" 

Other programs, such as the 
Graduate Enterprise Program, 
sponsored by British Petrmenm, 
National Westminster Bank PLC, 
Arthur Andersen & Co., an inter- 
national accounting firm, and the 
British Instigate of Management, 
are aimed specifically at university 
graduates. 

Ports two and three of this series 
will appear mi the next two Wednes- 
days. 


meeting of the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee would favor an im- 
minent cut in the discount rate. 

Meanwhile, the Australian-dol- 
lar sector was boosted by news that 
the Australian federal budget defi- 
cit was to be cut to 3.5 billion 
dollars in fiscal year 1986-87 from 
the 1985-86 levd of 5.73 billion 
dofiara 

Prices generally rose by about W 
to V4 pant, with dealers welcoming 
what appeared to be a significant 
toughening of its fiscal stance by 
the Australian government. 

Despite the buoyant mood in the 
U.S. dollar sects, no new issues 
had emerged by the end of usual 
t rading One syndicate rmmng*T 
said: “There’s enough unsold paper 
lying around without people add- 
ing to it’ 

The manager added that in spite 
of the gains in the secondary mar- 
ket, “People are being wise and not 


bringing new issues. But we’re in 
the son of market where it could all 
bespafied tomorrow by a huge rush 
of tightly priced issues.” 

A senior trader at a U5S. securi- 
ties house expressed surprise at the 
lack of new bonds. *T*m sure the 
guys to our syndicate department 
are rushing around trying to put 
new deals together." 

Separately, a syndicate depart- 
ment official at the same house 
said: “The rise in the secondary 
market caught us a bit on the hop. 
Perhaps we’ll see more activity to- 
morrow." 

Two new issues were launched in 
London. 

A 10-billion-yen bond for Kawa- 
saki Steel Corp. introduced a novel 
twist into the recently introduced 
reverso-floating-rate-nore concept 

The par-priced. 10-year issue 
pays an Initial coupon that wiD rise 
u the six-month yen London inter- 


bank offered rate falls. But after 
five years, it reverts to raring a 
fixed coupon of 8 percent The lead 
manager for the issue, which did 
not trade widely, was Nomura In- 
ternational Ltd. 

France's Crfcdit Chimique issued 
a $50-m3Koa floater through Mor- 
gan Stanley International. 

The ID-year note issue pays six- 
month Libor with no mar gin and is 
callable after five years. Because of 
its small size it was not trading 
widely cm the market 

The secondary market in float- 
ing-rate notes was also firmer on 
prospects of lower U.S. interest 
rates, with ganm of five to seven 
basis paints noted in perpetual is- 
sues with tong coupon runs, dealers 
noted. 

Sterling-straight issues ad- 
vanced, although dealers said retail 
interest was still almost totally ab- 
sent. from this sector. 


Standard Chartered Names 4 New Directors 


Reuters 

LONDON — Standard Char- 
tered PLC said Tuesday that it had 
appointed four new directors, in- 
cluding a Hong Kong business- 
man, Sr Y lie- Kong Pao, who will 
also be deputy chairman. 

Sir Yue-Kong is chairman of 
Worldwide Shipping Group and 
Hongkong A Kowloon Wharf & 
Godown Co. 

The other new d ir e ct or s are the 
Australian businessman, Robert 
Holmes & Court, chairman of BeO 
Group LtiL, Tan Sri Kboo Ted 
Puat, Chairman of the Goodwood 
Group, based in Singapore, and 
Peter Woo, deputy chairman and 
managing director of Hongkong & 
Kowloon Wharf. 

Industry sources said the ap- 
pointments had resulted from the 
last-minute steps mtr«i unexpect- 
edly by Sr Yue-Kong, Mr. Holmes 
& Court and Mr. Khoo to prevent 
Standard Chartered from being 
taken over by Lloyds Bank PLC 

earlier pirnmer . 

The three investors bought 
fnmig h shares, in the form of mi- 


nority stakes, to block the bid. The 
Lloyds approach had been fiercely 
resisted by the Standard Chartered 
board, although it was only at the 
end of the takeover battle that 
these Far East supporters showed 
that they could determine the out- 
come. 

Sir Yue-Kong took an almost 15- 
percent stake in Standard Char- 
tered, Mr. Kboo 53 percent and 
Mr. Holmes k Court 6.4 percent 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

RJR Nabisco Inc. said F. Ross 
Johnson, president of RJR Nabisco 
Inc., has been named chief execu- 
tive, effective in January. He will 
succeed J. Tylee Wilson, who will 
continue as chairman until his re- 
tirement in January 1988. 

Mr. Wilson’s intention to resign 
surprised analysts. He is 55 years 
old, and Mr. Johnson is 54. 

Mr. Wilson said that be had been 
contemplating early retirement for 
several years. Ronald Sustain, a 
spokesman for the company, said 
that Mr. Wilson was in good 
health. 

The two have worked together 


since June 1985, when RJ. Reyn- 
olds Industries, which Mr. Wilson 
then headed, bought Nabisco 
Brands, headed by Mr. Johnson, 
for $4.9 bniion. 

JWT Group Inc* New York, said 
Burt Manning , chief executive, has 
submitted his resignation as a di- 
recta and company manager, ef- 
fective Friday. Don Johnston, 
chairman of the advertising compa- 
ny, said: “Burt has never made a 
secret of his interest in being an 
entrepreneur and he now feels the 
tim e has come to pursue his ambi- 
tion. 

Salomon Brothers Inc, New 
York, said that Frank F. Beelitz 
will become a member of the man- 
agement board' for corporate fi- 
nance and administration in the 
company’s representative office in 
Frankfurt when it opens later this 
year. Mr. Beelitz, 42, worked for 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. in 
New York and Frankfurt for 10 
years, most recently as a senior 
member of the mergers and acqui- 
sitions department. 

(IHT, NYT, Reuters ) 
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most demoralizing war, is presented by I* 
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hr, on a muddy levee in the rain, three Viet - 
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* vou, 

MOTHER 


I WON'T 05 CHECKINS 
ON YOU FOR SOMETIME 


ACROSS 

1 What the world 
needs now 
5 Ultimate diets 

10 Aleutian island 

14 Sign on 
seconds 

25 Vamp 

16 Burden 

17 Football 
holders 

18 Colorant 

19 Bouffant hair 
style 

20 Start of a 
tuneful lament 

23 Sweet 
potatoes, to 
y'aU 

24 Englishman's 
char 

25 Pointe, 

Mich. 

28 Attractive 
people 

33 peter to 

pay Paul 

34 World Court 
site, with 
■■The" 

36 Lifeboat crane 

37 . but 
deliver us from 

39 Jogger's 
cousin 

41 Jules Verne 
hero 

42 French heads 

44 Carrousels, 

eg. 

46 Huxley's 

“Brave 

World" 


47 Attacked 

49 Puckered 
fabric 

51 Opp.ofSSW 

52 Jumping place 
for a cow 

53 End of 20 
Across 

60 Yield by treaty 

61 Turn aside 

62 Govt, group for 
farming 

63 Rabbit or Fox 

64 Washington 
portraitist 

65 Imitation 

66 Jacob's dozen, 
eg- 

67 Made a 
blunder 

68 Cod’s relative 


1 It gets 
plastered 

2 Hosea, Douay 
version 

3 Opinion 

4 Attempts 

5 Piscatorial 
fertilizer 

6 Kicks in a chip 

7 "To reach the 
unreachable 

l M 

8 Svelte 

9 Beethoven's 
"Moonlight 

10 Mobile man 

11 Bean curd 

12 Mini motorcar 

13 Foafaraw 

21 Obi 


ZZ A real drip 

25 Actress Nissen 

26 Wanders 

27 Final bios 

28 Little archer 

29 Notice 
carefully 

30 Nothing odd 
about these 

31 Covers with ice 
crystals 

32 Uncle Tom's 
creator 

35 Skin insert 
38 Namesakes of 
the sweetheart 
of 53 Down 
40 Publicized 
43 Chinese: 

Comb, form 
45". ..the heart 

is to 

learn": Millay 
48 Delaware 
Indian 
50 Rapid 
entrance 

52 Singer 
Haggard 

53 a priestess of 
Aphrodite 

54 First mates’ 
home 

55 Always 

56 Get the word 

57 Govt, 
protective 
agency 

58 A state- named 
for Sioux Ind. 

5915.30,40, 

60 What W. S. 
Paley founded 
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Ha Ha . 

JUST A JOKE 
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Cong-sokhos appear with a ghostly captive on 
a wire leash: a gaunt, speechless, battered hu- 
man basket case, "the most miserable-Ioaldng 
creature" Sergeant Baker has ever seen. 

Baker raloes “courage above all else”; the 
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EVERYBODY 5HO(JU? HAVE AN ^ 
INVESTMENT POtSTFOUO, NO MATTER 
HOW SMALL? YOU’VE HEARD THE CLICHE- 
FROM LITTLE ACORNS; GREAT OAKS GROW, 
TOM? TT<S ABSOLUTELY TRUE/’ DO vrul — -> 
HAVE A WIFE AND CHILDREN? 


pain reminds him of some “lone sarvivOT of the 
Long Walk from the Navajos past,” and he 
soon finds himself developing a strong bond 
with the silent figure who has been dropped 
into his care. 

The prisoner, however, is not easily be- 
friended. Informed of the man’s near-legead- 
ary defiance of his Vkt Cong captors and of his 
multiple escapes, Baker soon learns that the 
wary BOW’S stubborn resistance to captivity 
has survived Ins release. The night he enters 
Baker’s Medevac compound, the prisoner tries 
to escape back into the jungle. 

The r ptmhiTrfeWirt n of tipi man, his slow and 
painful journey back to some home ground of 
the soul, becomes a project that hatmts Baker 
long after he is “badt m the world”; it also 
provides the mam trajectory of La Fountaine’s 
narrative, in which this tortuous return from 
the abyss of the war is staged against the 
displaced Navajo nation's “Long Walk” bade 
to its homeland in 1868. This released prison- 
er, we are taki, is very much on a “Long WaJk” 
of his own. 

His walk nt* him through a traumatic 
return to the United States. Lacking friends or 
family, he winds op in a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital, drugged, comatose and still si- 
lent 

The relationship between Baker and tins 
man radically damaged by the United States's 

Solution to Previous Poole 
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A CAST OF KILLERS, by Sdney D. , 
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ISNT ENOUGH. by Harold S Kushner 9. 
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By Alan Truscott 

O N die diagramed deal, 
from a life master pairs 
tournament. West defended 
three no-trump and made a 
key play at the at the second 
trick, when the declarer won 
the heart opcninglead in dum- 
my and played a chib to the 
king he docked smoothly. He 
judged, correctly, that Sooth 
held die queen and hoped to 
deceive him about the position 
of the ace. 


NORTH 

♦ 54 
9 K 

0 KQ 10954 

♦ 9763 


NORTH 
♦ 54 
9 — 


WEST 
♦ K7 

9QJB754 ■ 
9 8 73 

EAST 
♦ JB62 

9 10 3 2 
<>6 2 

WUI 

♦ K 7 

9 J 

0 — 

III 

EAS 

♦ J 8 
9 — 

O _ 

♦ A 2 

■* J854 

♦ — 


* J 


SOUTH (D) 

♦ A Q 108 3 
9 ASS 

♦ A J 

♦ KQ 10 

Neither aide was vulnerable. The 
bidding: 

Scwh West North East 

2N.T. Pass 3 N.T Pass 

Pass pass 
West led the heart seven. 


SOUTH 

*AQ 

O — 

♦ 10 

winning and leading the s$k 
jack. The declarer could mov 
have recovered all the ground 
he had lost by putting up the 
ace. But he fell into the weQ- 
planned trap by playing die 
queen and West took the last 
two tricks. He and his partner 
had taken four tricks, twice as 
many as the defenders at most 
of the other tables, and cdDect- 
ed afl the match points. 
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■ LONDON — Somewhere in the 
arteries d a Bncharest hospital Iks 
i goalkeeper afraid that he may 
. have bean destined for a one-night 

• stand, of gjkuy. 

__ . Tkeeiaanths ago, Hdmnth D&- 
cadam, hogeanri mdonritahle, saved 
four Barcelona penalty tides to win 
the European Cup for Steaua Bo- 
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It had been a perverse nigh t hi 
. SpwBci baring uadi the penalty 
shoot-out Ducadam, little known 
to os but evidently a man of charao- 
gfcr, had passed the nave test of 
"Spanish flare rockets fired at him 
•' from the stands and Sp anish rfpatc 
around his kidneys. 

Barcdona failed to nail him by 
‘ fair means or fooL Its sboot-oot 
plan was as plain as the moustache 
on Ducadam's face: Shoot hard 
and low, -where Us immense height 
ought to make it difficidt for him to 
get down to ankle level quickly. 

How difficult, we may never 
know. The Barcelona penalties, all 
four of them, were struck with such 
thnidilyibat the saves looked easy. 
The abiding memory of May 7 was 
of the hag, laconic Rnmamm tele- 
scoping his right arm out to block 

powder-puff shots. 

Not entirely the staff of contie- 
strip heroism, but enough to take 
Europefs major dob trophy behind 
the Iron Curtain for the first time in 

^nd where now the hero? Recn- 
jqaoatingsfta a five-hour operation 
to save an arm from bong ampu- 
tated. The hospital bulletin tells ns 
♦Hat Doc&dam fell during a himt 
and aggravated blood dots that 
bad developed during his career. 

' A hunt in the city of Bucharest? 
Blood dots forming as an occupa- 
tional hazard in a young goalkee- 
per? What arc the implications, and 
what die chances of Ducadam’s 
making a full sporting recovery? 

- Hospital bulletins, east or west, 
leave unanswered questions. Doc- 
tors exist to earehiood dots, not to 
speculate on sporting pasts or fn- 
mres.Tbey say Ducadam wiB be out 
of the game for six months, but of 
course beyond that will be the ques- 
tions in the man’s mind, the degree 
to wfakhlas refines are recoverable, 
the chance of an understudy’s d- 
botring him aside pemzaaeariy. 

' In sport, as in life, you make the 
of what o p port u nities come 
way. Damaging vital eqmp- 
niait is no hdp at all, and an arm is 
about as vital a piece of goalkee- 
ping equipment as there is. 

For any other player the vulnera- 
ble area is usually below the bdL 
Without even the hope Ducadam 
dings to. Band Forster, drier of 
the Stuttgart defender brotheis, has 
just joined the ranks of premature-; _ 
1y retired knee victims. 

Bernd was never the lucky broth- 
er. As h* at 30, contemplates the 
sedentary Hfe, his sibling Kail- 


e of Risk 


Heinz begins, at 28, a lucrative new 
phase with Marseille. 

The Forsters came out of the 
same famity to share w much. They 
played side by side for Stuttgart, 
skie by ride for West Germany. 
They were similar , no-nonsense 
types, look-alikes except that Karl- 
Hanz is taller and has more than 
doubled Band’s 33 internationals. 

Nevertheless, a certain referee 
win always see them as a pair be- 
cause of the wigftt rite brothers 
conned him. One Forster (T can’t 

Hob Hughes 

remember which, and the referee 
daring a UEFA Cop match was 
unable to tdl at the time) incurred 
what should have been his second 
bookable fool of the night. 

The wrong Forster stepped for- 
ward to accept the yeDow card, and 
protect the other from bring sent 
riff. Officialdom found out and 
banned them both. 

What anthority could not sepa- 
rate* the gods of sparring injury 
now da 

The risks are everywhere. Lgnry 
cranes not just through physical 
contact, accidental or intended. 
Ask any dub physician now deal- 
ing with the wear and tear of over- 
played professionals. Is there no 
protective environment for talent? 

I can think of one location, but it 
would be either mm acceptable or 
out of bounds to most of us. Perry 
Bnddand is an Englishman whose 
soccer skills are almost virginal at 
the age of 24. They have been kept 
behind prison walls fra seven years. 

Bnclfanri is serving a life minder 
sentence for stabbing a youth to 
dearii in aLoodon discotheque. Be- 
cause of good behavior he is now in 
Ford, a nmnmnm-securiiy prison 
south of London. At least two hours 
daily, he runs, lifts wrists, practices 
alone. The prison soccer ream has 
provided a competitive outlet bat 
not an overburdening one. 

He has the benefit of fu&y anali- 
fied Football Association coaching, 
and a big break came his way. 
George Brat, race the most beauti- 
fully talented forward in Briton, did 
time in Fad for drunken driving. 

Best helped organize a charity 
iMtdi involving the inmate* Bock- 
land played briHianriy in wwHfteM , 
and on August S he was allowed to 
tran wito Portsmouth FC for a day. 

“Tin not bothered about iris 
past,” said Alan Ball, the Ports- 
mouth manager. “Hie served his 
time for what he did and I want to 
give him a chance.” 

Buckland now awaits a parole 
review in October, hoping it wiO 
recommend release within 18 
iarattejmd tte.-ctencc to further 
test his skills against professionals. 

Not unnaturally, toe mother of 
the victim is erntraged that her son’s 
killer is, even occasionally, free to 


'play soccer. Yet Bnddand insists: 
Tm not a danger to anyone. I 
wasted my teenage yean, bat now 
Fm trying to rake ■inmrthmg of 
my Hfe. I’ve learned what is right 
and wrong.” 

The race against rime is obvious. 
He is 24, he has worked out once 
with a Second Kviara dub's ap- 
prentices , and he has been told 
there will be no more day releases 
before the falL 

By then, the parole officers will 
have had the opportunity to study 
BucklamTs ability to cope with the 
letdown of soccer double-lalL 

The day Bnddand trained with 
Portsmouth, Ball (who at 21 had 
been a Wodd Cop wioner with En- 
gland) commented: “Ifs too soou to 
tdl whether he will make the grade, 
hut tberefr no doubt he has abuty.” 

Those encouraging words evapo- 
rated when Portsmouth subse- 
quently stated that there is no like- 
lihood of BucklamTs bring offered 
any sort of contract 

Maybe the statement is intended 
to appease the emotional outcry 
surrounding such headlines as 
“Soccer-Playing Killer Joins Stare 
With a Prison Transfer.” 

Maybe Ball (unable to guarantee 
his own c bwre* of bring «w«yr 
if Buckland is released 18 mouths 
from now) has seen something be 
doesn’t hire. 

Either way, the message comes 
with an the blandness, the rbfllhig 
finality, of a medical order to quit 
the game, the life. 
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Kelly, Long Join NFL; Campbell Quits 


Cimpikd by Ovr Staff F>vm DispauJus 
NEW YORK — Two promising 
quarterbacks joined tire National 
Football League on Monday as a 
great running bade departed. 




DMfmVtanUn 

Earl Campbell cm Monday 

“If I can't give it my best, . . 


Jim Kelly and Chuck Long 
signed contracts with the Buffalo 
Bills and Detroit Lions, respective- 
ly, on the day that New Orleans 
nmning back fampMl 
his last as a professional player. 

Kelly signed a 5-year, $8 million 
contract with rhg Buis, making him 
the highest paid player in league 
history. Kelly passed fra 83 touch- 
downs in two seasons with the 
United States Football League’s 
Houston Gamblers. 

“Tm a competitor,” Kelly said. 
“Whatever the situation is, PH give 
100 percent. Since I was planning 
on playing this year, my arm’s in 
shape. I’ve beat working ouL” 

Long, Detroit’s Na 1 draft pick, 
agreed to a four-year, $1.75 million 
contract after a holdout-ending 
meeting Monday between Iris agent 
and t«nn officials. 

Runner-up in the 1985 Hrisman 
Trophy balloting to Auburn's Bo 
Jackson, Long led Iowa to the Rose 
Bowl last year. Since starting as a 
sophomore in IQgZ hecompleted- 
782 of 1,203 passes fra 10,461 yards 
and 74 touchdowns. 

Campbell, a former Heisman 
Trophy winner and the NFL’s sev- 


enth all-time rushing leader, retired 
after a nine-year career. He was in 
his third season with die Samis and 
was 593 yards shy of 10,000 career 
rushing yards. 

A punishing runne r at 5-foot-1 1 
and 225 pounds (1.80 meters, 101.8 
kilograms), Campbell spent most 
of bs career with the Houston Q3- 
ers. He was traded to New Orleans 
after the sixth of the 1984 
season. Campbell, 31, had arthros- 
copic knee surgery before that sea- 
son. 

This is the best thing fra me and 

fbf-Sainttt ,” y aid Pjmtphril, 

by Coach Em Mara and the team 
president, Jim Finks. 

“Pro football has done a great 
deal for me and Tm happy I played 
as long as I did. It’s time this old 
cowboy got on with things. I’ve 
been watdring myself and my body 
reactions, and Ijnst wasn’t recover- 
ing as fast as 1 used to. If I can’t 
give it my best, I might as weD not 
do ft. 

“Tm a man. Tm not a little boy,” 
he said.-'T believe this is the best 
tiring — not only for myself, bat fra 
the Saints.” 

Said Mora: “He’s a cinch for die 
hall of fame.” (UPfAP) 


Hagler Offers to Fight Leonard 


By William Glides. 

Washing to n Past Setter 

WASHINGTON — Middle- 
weight champian Marvelous Mar- 
vin Hagler on Monday accepted 
SiprBiy T /wwn Tt ehillmge and. 

offered to meet the former writer- 
wright chanroion next March. 
Hagler, who said on July 2 that 


Ire was “very seriously t hinkin g 
about retiring” from boxing, re- 

K edty had told confidants in the 
few days that he did not ever 
want to be accused of “ ducking" 
Leonard. 

“He said that 20 years from now 
he didn’ t want to be asked why he 
ducked Sugar Ray,” said a spokes- 


Scott, Top Astro Pitcher, 
Finally Beats the Pirates 


CanpUrd by Our Staff Frta* Dispatches 

PITTSBURGH — Mike Soon, 

trading thr. majo rs in i-amrd- rrm 

average and strikeouts, finally beat 
the team with the worst record in* 
the trig leagues. 

Scott pitched a four-hitter and 
strode out 10 Monday night as the 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

Houston Astros defeated the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, 3-0. It was Scott’s 
first victory in nine career derisions 
against Pittsburgh* mdnrimg a loss 
and a ac Hferision ^ season. He 
entered the game with 5.73 career 
ERA against the Pirates. 

“Now I have everybody in the 
league,” Scott said. ’These guys 
were the toughest.” 

In winning fra the eighth time in 
their last 11 games, the Astros 
scored a run in the third inning 
when Scott singled, advanced to 
third on a walk and an infold out 
and scored on Denny Walling’s in- 
field hit. Josh Craz iced the game 
with a two-run home run in the 
sixth against Bob Walk. 

The Astros increased their lead 
in the National League West to &A 
games over s™ Francisco. 

Scott raised iris record to 13-8, 


East Germans Set 
Two Swim Marks 

The Associated Pros 

MADRID — An East German 
team dnrlwd 3 *w*nnte« 40-57 sec- 
onds to set a women’s 4-by-100- 
meter freestyle-relay wodd record 
vririle winning the grid medal at the 
world swimming championships 
here Tuesday. 

Kristin Otto, Manueli Stefl- 
twarii, Sabine Schulz and Hake 
Friedrich bettered toe mark of 
3:42.41 set by an East German 
quartet mMosrowinAngost 1984. 

Otto abo set a wodd record for 
the 100-meter freestyle with her 
first-leg 54.73, winch beat the six- 
year-old mark of 54.79 posted tty 
compatriot Barbara Krause. The 
first leg of a relay counts for an 
hufividnal world record. 



Mike Scott 

increased bis strikeout total to 233 
and lowered his ERA to 223. It 
was his fourth shutoat of the year 
and the 15th time he has struck out 
nine or mare batters in a game. 

“I don’t realty set any goals,” 
Scott said. “I never say that 1 want 
to get tins many strikeouts or any- 
thing Hka thaL -You take it a 
at a and Inrfl f at all the num- 
bers at the end of the year.” 

Mets 5, Dodgm 4: In Los Ange- 
les, Danyi Strawberry snapped out 
of an 0-fra-24 slump with a two-run 
home run and a ran -scoring ongl^ 
and kath H ernande z at<n ho- 
mered as New Yodc started a West 
Coast trip by edging Los Angeles. 

Reds 6, Padres 5: In Cincinnati, 
Buddy Befl extended his hitting 
streak to 16 games with a three-run 
homer, and the Reds withstood a 
five-run rally in the ninth- 

Red Sob 3, Twins I: In toe 
American leagn^ in Minneapolis, - 
Rich Gedman’s two-run homer 
with erne out in the moth gave Bos- 
ton its victory over Minnesota. 

Indtaas 10, Brewers 4: In Cleve- 
land, Tray Bemazard homered and 
hft two singles, driving m toim runs 
and scoring three times to lead the 
Indians to their fourth straight vic- 
tory. (AP„ UPI) 


man fra Top Rank, the fight pro- 
motion firm that has handled all 12 
of Hagler’s title defeases. “He said, 
T never dudeed anybody, especial- 
ly Sugar Ray Leonard.’ " 

The spokesman said that toe 
boot, winch could be toe richest in 
boxing history, would be for toe 
middleweight championship. In 
1982, the Larry Holmes-Gerry 
Cooney heavyweight tide fight pro- 
moters reportedly paid each filter 
S 10 million. Dates reportedly bang 

explored are Mondays in late 
March — the 16th, 23d or 30th. 

Leonard’s adviser, Michael 
Trainer, said of Hagler’s decision, 
“If s nice to know that he is in- 
clined to fight Ray. . . . Well know 
how interested [Haglei’s advisers] 
are wben we sit down to talk about 
ft.” 

But Trains 1 said, “I think every- 
thing can be resolved Yon have 

the main ingredients. Everything 
rise pales by comparison." He said 
he was looking forward to meeting 
Haas’s manager, Pat PetrooeQi, 
to work out arrangements. 

Leonard, who said on May 1 that 
be wanted to fight Hagler, would 
be a derided underdog as he moves 
up in weight against Hagler, 
wno has a 62-2-2 record with 52 
knockouts and has not lost in more 
than 10 years. The heavy hitter long 
ago avenged both defeats and ties 
with devastating knockouts. 


in 1982 after suffering a detached 
retina, and then again in 1984 after 
a shaky comeback victory against 
Kevin Howard, which gave him a 
33-1 record. By next March, Leon- 
ard, now 30, tnfi have fought only 
once in five years and one month. 

Because of Leonard’s inactivity, 

his nnnmnip u nw n t that he W&Uted 

to fight caught Hagler by surprise. 
Hagler was coming off a tough 
fight, in which he knocked out the 
previously unbeaten John Mugabi 
in 11 rounds. Hagfer’s wife had 
been ur ging him to retire. At the 
July 2 news conference Hagler said 
he was not ready to announce his 
plans. 

Last weekend. Bob Arum, head 
of Top Rank, proposed a {dan for a 
Leonard fight to Hagler, Petroneffi 
and Hagler’s 'attorney. On Mon- 
day, Top Rank said Hagler had 
agreed. 

Although Top Rank said it 
would be a rfurnipirmchip fi gh t, 
Leonard is not rated by the World 
Baring Association or the Wodd 
Booting Council because of his inac- 
tivity. Leonard has been working 
oat regularly, he has said the layoff 
will not hurt him, but that the 
tough boats Hagler has had — es- 
pecialty' against Roberto Duran, 
Thomas* Hearns and Mugabi — 
“do take their tofl.” 

Hagler, 32. has been fighting less 
frequently —once in 1986, once in 
1985 and twice in 1984. 

Said Trainer of the two fighters: 
“They need each other.” 


Mary Docker Slaney: Mother and Miler 
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Net* Ytrk ^fones Service 

NEW YORK— Mary Decker 
befiewiiri schedules — for 
.and also fra Ashley Lynn 
Slaney, bran May 30. Her sraed- 
ide included a ran on toe track six 
days after gwn® birth, which toe 
calls “toe most pain I have ever 
feh in my life.” And her d au gfi- 
ter’s schedule is no less mqxxtanL 
As her husband, Richard 
. Slaney, drove her to the anport in 
Oregon last Sunday, Decker gave 
some last-mmnte instructions: 
“Make sure you stop halfway be- 
tween Portland aim Eugene to 
feed and c h ange hex.” dbe 
also reminded her husband to try 
to keep toe infant awake as much 


with her husband, the 290-pound 
British-born discus thrower 
whom die roamed after toe 1984 
Games, and wbo said he would be 
available to take care of toe baby 

“Richard sacrifices more fra 
me than he does for himself, ” die 
■ prid Monday. “His t r ainin g i$ 

important to him, but he’s will- 
ing to be around.” 

“Yon married toe right man,” 
said a female voice from within a 
pack of journalists, as Decker 
nodded in agreement. 

Sitting oat the winter and 
spring seasons was difficult. 
Decker: sad. She tried to keep 
running right up until toe deliv- 
ery, hot found die had to stop 
every 400 yards because of 


ler grandmother is visiting "The doctor said that was be- 
Ptvgtnnd and die Kkes to cause the baby was realty low, 
she wants,” putting pressure an my pelvis, 


ed with my contractions three 
minutes apart, realty intense,” 
she said, “and when I gpt to the 
hospital they said the intensity 
was as if I was ready to give 
birth. They finafly had to give me 
a block injection, it was so bad.” 

She wafted six days before 
r unning again — “became I 


tost long” — and toe ran 15 
miles (242 kilometers) in the 
first week, and die is now up to 
45 or 50 miles, dose to her nor- 
mal load of 60. 

She said she has frit good re- 
miming training, pcdisps enjoy- 
mg it more than ever “because 
Tm so busy the rest of the time.” 
She has noticed several other 
wanes, tndnding Ingrid Kris- 
tiansen, the Norwegian marath- 
oner, and Valerie Brisco-Hooks, 
running as wril as ever after 



CLEVELAND— Araoincad W wdl odd a 
team In tha Carolina Lnonua to b« located fai 
Maryland. 

National loowm 

MONTREAL— OotrtBhted Gao m wrtoM. 
o w t a aMf. to indteMMlia of ttw Amortcon 
Auodatton. 

BASKETBALL 

NoBaaM BaduMMrti Astacialtea 

PHOENIX— Stenad Rafaal Addison and 
tomy GWHgn^ f onaa i d fc cindJea Wart. Jt«t 
Harnacak emd Grout Gondrrzfck. guards. 

FOOTBALL 

Watt— nt Football L — ■ 

ATLANTA WW wt A> RUuiitan and 
Jolt Jockaoa n—dcars; Mkbaal WtlOams 
and Jarry Batter, runrrtng bocks; Ml— Piin- 
dto and Eddte Taylor, piocridckarsr Eari Al- 
lan. comtrbocfc; Mlcbaal B—cb. ooorter- 
bock; Ml— I Pont*, now tockla; Darryl 
ShsoharcLwfda raesteor.and Andy Upfibur^i, 
canter. Placed Bobby Jackson, comortock; 
Dan Waaenai*. datenslva bock; Zachory 
Bam— dM fcboi f AICt— tfcdste— f— flfc 
and NUke Landrum. tlOM end, on ttw tnlwrad 
reserve Itet Stoned Joey Janes and A— y 
Matthews. — recMven. 

BUFFALO— Cut Ar» ScWletrter, auarter- 
bock; Shawn Potts. Danny Knfeb* and Joe 
Howard, wide receivers; David Nantone. 
nuater ; Jasea Slourovskv.ploceidcker ; Mike 
Larkin. IfewboAer; Chortei Horbkwn, rote- 
tv; Chrts Bebvar and John WohdechowskL 
Boards; Keith LMter. Hgtrt and; Dave Pan- 
der, now tackle, and Darryl Caldwel I, tockle. 
PtaadJbn Perryman and Steve Clerk, sate- 
ttes. and jomw SeawrtoM and Jim Metka. 
.B n ebodters.on lo lured rasenw Placed Lud- 
as Stedbrd, Rnebacker, on the abysicaBy un- 
abte to perform ltd. 

CHICAGO— Cot Jock Cameron and Eeypt 
Allen, de t enelve bocku sieve Jacobson and 
Mike Dwyer, defensive toddes; Gerald Tay- 
lor and Henry Jackson. He eb u dterei Jefl 
P ow ell a n d Brace Jonas, nmrina becks; Bar- 
ton Hundley, safety: Chris Jackson, center, 
and Brad Andemuv Steve Rncb and Ken 
Kmtoccyk. wide recetven. Placed Marvin 
Ayera, Mamin end; Rick Schulte, euordj 
Brian C atm/L dnwo ck er. end Andy Freder- 
ick , tac k le m Mum reserve. 

CINCINNATI — Waived Sandy OeleckL 
quarterback; Clay Ptckerlna wfcte receiver; 
Jeff PartrfdBb Ptmter; MUte RuwaU, tteW 
end; Gory Smltn, center; Mike Wade, defen- 
sive back; Carr WtuttbiMiOTi linebacker, 
end Tim Stone, tackle. 

CLEVELAND— Ptawd CHIP Banka, line- 
backer, an the reserve-faked to report list. 
Placed Keith Baldwin, de te ns ive end; Item 
vcnSrkQagBm.pteceklcfcer; Scott Bofa m an d 
Jim M e y er, offensive tackles; and Dam 
Taylor, w rnsrbnck. an miured reserve. 
Waived JeB Qr teten seo. quatotodu Stan 
Talley, prater; Jaremloti Snowden and Sta- 
cey Driver, lunlas backs; Leub Watsen, 
wide raadver; Ran Wetzel andjhn TaltitleM 
ends; Randy Dausliiv off en siv e imemmu 
RsytooM Carr, now tackle; Tom Emmons, 
defensive sad; Bobby Bed. Onebocker, and 
Darrol Ray, safety. 

DALLAS— Cut Junior Miller and Chris 
WBlfmatL ttabt ends; Kenny Duckett, wide 
receiver; Daw* AuNnn end Bryan Cbes- 
ter, offensive words; Pat Btflao* defensiva 
back; Tapper Cttmene rad Robert Mbnbt. 
runn&io bocks; Stan Ge&augh and Scott 
Woolf, quarterbacks; Marie Royals, prater, 
end Stove Savors, linebacker. 

DENVER— Waived Butrii Johnson, wide 
recolver.- MftBCIn n ilw s n . p ta rek l eko r; un» 

Barber and Victor HalLIIgM snds; D4« Mlr- 
cddL offen sl vw tackle; Steve PUzhuph rad 
Kent Dcvti, de te niteg backs; Aaron Smith 
rad Qnxk GaredeL I tasb aek ere . and Scott 
Tyeend BBI Labenstefn, defensive Btemen. 
Placed James Keytan rad Stan Short, often* 
sive Ilneroen; Roy Nobte, defensive borfu and 
Do to Cameron Itncbacksr, on Inlured re- 
serve. 

DETROIT— art Kir* Oodm» Demand Utest, 
Paul Butdw and June James,.llnebackera; 
Merle Stovereon, offensive ouard; Arian Dur* 
den, defensive Dock; John Goods and Burt 
Meuhllnte HbM wdej Bret wrtoht aunter; 
Nlck GaocttwfcPtoCskkker; Kevin Powen. 
now tackle, and Todd Brawn, wide receiver. 

GREEN BAY-Stanod PtlttHP EppS, *Me 


Transition 


receiver to iwame-veor coatracre Releraed 
GeorwCumby and Gary Spaarv H neboefcars; 
Kim Bc or oma ana Michael Jones, wide re- 
ceivers; Dan Keadl. Htatt end; Tim ZabradL 
Matt Latham and itonefe Bu rewi. ete f enetve 
backs; Crota CokaiBL punter; Sylvester 
McGrow and Mark Shamate, dete ns hre line- 
men; Tony Cktoki and Toes zarinrv. rev 
tens ba cks , and Bab Thoma* Pfacefcl riser. 

HOUSTON— Cut John Sriejhmocher and 
Brian Walter, ouarris ; Joe Ceraer. teaceklck- 
■r; Larry Jamev Bvran Johosorv and Mke 
Knot linebackers; Vernon Johnson, ta c k le, 
■Todd McArthur and Tbny woods, corner- 
backs. and Tim Roth, center. Placed Rod 
Kuslv Rnebacker, and Mark Kntentels, safety 
an Inlured reserve. 

INDIANAPOLIS— Released Georue Rodo- 
diawafcy. Jett Stmriwz, Tim Chomhera, Terry 
Lewis and Jeff Gathers, detenshre Do cks; 
Brad Soar, Lawrence Green and Greg Battle, 
linebackers; Steve WrtoM, offensive flne- 
maa and Rlacy fOchots, wide receiver. 
Placed Bvran Smith, and Btotoe Whiter, de- 
fensive ends; Pete Anderson, oftenehre line- 
man/ Damoo Reiuy and Deo Holme* wide 
receivers, and Gary Walker, center, an In- 
jured reserve. 

KANSAS CITY— Waived Ike Readan. now 
tackle; Rob Food, attenstvs sword; Kevin 
Eoplestaiv and Jaha Ivemcrver, offensive 
tackles; Grata Federico, wide receiver; JeB 
Heath and Ken Ozee, ptaceldckere; Gragg 
Knapp, quwtofbariu Tom McCarthy, puM- 
erj Gearae Petorsoa ttnebocker, arte Lavoie 
Thomas, rannlne back. Placed Jack Epperad 
J.C. Pecasoa dete i Wve bocks, rad Georoe 
S ho rtho w , wtd> reratver, oo Wared reserve. 
Announced that Bill Balne, o ff e nsi ve tackle, 
and Larry Kubtn. ffnetxxker, have omteafty 
left camp, 

LA. RAIDERS— Cat Jw MowM rad Ran- 
dall Webster, Unebac fc erei Kevin Betdwr.of- 
tenshre ouord, end Ken Potter and Scott Ltv- 
D en ton, teocektokws. Placed Martin Sartbw 
runtenp back; Gardner wnitoms, de te nshre 
bock, and Gene Brontan. ttahf end. an Inlured 
reserve. 

MIAMI— Waived Robert Sowell and Ricky 
Smith, defensive backs; Obed Arbt ptoce- 
Ucfcen victor oatte wide receiver, and Ar- 


Tennis 


ProLeadm 


1, Iran Lena, SHUB7. X Barts Becker. 
HSVMt. X Joaklm Nvsfrum. S07.US. 4, Mats 
wnanoer, S37S3S. 5, Anden Jamto, SSOML 
4 Stefcdi Edbsrg, satBSIL 7, Yamlric Neato 
&S64U, X Andres OomebSMWBI.9, TTUerry 
Tutasne, SXttM. 10. Henri Leconte, SI K,t PL 
Toot Pobtts ■ 

1. tm Lenta. Z»*.Z Baris Bectar.xmo.X 
Joaklm Nys&sm, LBSt 4, <, Yannick Notev 
Andres Gomez,L«9^, Mots WRander, 
MB&.7 , Staton Edbcrg, 153L t Erndto Son- 
cho, Jimmy Coonon, 1,020. IX Mikael 

P en tf ors. UTL 

Cgswter su pim 

L Ivan LSflOL UA2ML X Mato W1 trader. 
»0JM7.X Boris Borimr.WASK. 4, Steten Ed- 
berg>B&SSM.X Yaanldi Kocdi,79J>S7.fk Jim- 
my Connors, JX2457. 7, Joaklm Nystram, 
7LS50Q- X Henri Leconte BLOW. X John 
McEnroe, teOtP. KL Andres Qomez, H U M. 

WOMEN 

■anttbBS 

1, Martino Navratilova, SMHX51Z X Oirta 
Evert Lloyd, BtUUL X Hekme Sokova, 
537L53S. 4, Pam Satver, SBftMO. & Hano 
AHmSBcovaStoUM. 4. Steffi Grot WX250. 7, 
Oaadto Kehtteiatorii. saman. X Gobrtota 
SebaflnLSlfi7J7XX Kathy JerdotofUUfX IX 
Mtody TontSua SM2237. 

Toer Petob 

1,AtaribwHavralltoMvXlAXawta Evert 
Uoyd, XUL X Stettl Grab 1JBL 4. Ketana 
Sukova. JATL X Gobrtola SitoaHnL Mte X 
Hona MradlBwva, IAS4. 7. Claudia Kahde- 
KRsclL IBM- X Pam Striven S3?. r.Mamieta 
Maleeva SSL IX Kathy RbntoL tZ7. 


non Franklin, tlaM end. Announced that 
Reyna Thompson saf et y, recently listed as 
having been cut was net cat 

NEW ENGLAND— Cut Steve CoKtoria 
quarterback,- Tony woeHWk rad Joeh Shln- 
nkk. defensive borito. and Larry Unnre wide 
receiver. Placed Joe SW e l d. quarterback; 
David Chapman, tight end; Ran Kaeor and 
Jack Peavrv -offensive Itoetnen; John Fdfwy. 
punter; MXHort Hodge, defensive lineman; 
RandaUSeany.nnebaeker.andEugeftoPibf- 
Itand Ro n Shegee, detenshre bariteon Inlured 

NEW ORLEANS— Signed Pat Salndon, ot- 
fenstve eoank rad Mel Gray, wfds receiver. 
Cut Pat Swoopes, raw toddt; Ray wibner, 
safety; Jtm McCullough rad Petey Perot, 
gucnte-DowMacktetoride; Curtis Barrow; 
ptoeekldrer; Terry FotooaL punter; Mat- 
calm Scott, tight and, and Stanley Blair, cor- 
njrboek. 

SLY. GIANTS— Cut Byron WHliams. wide 
receiver; Ted watte a u worbo dt ; Jeny pom- 
mel and Roy Sw oo n e. tlnebackere: Mttce 
Ramsaur and Atoert Smith, running backs, 
and Stanley Scott, detenshre end. 

PITTSBURGH— Stoned Von Hughes, de- 
fensive end. 

ST. LOU IS— Acquired Rick OtBemordcw 
Dnebocker, from Tampa Bay tor an undt- 
riosed cmdlttorM draft picto Released Clyde 
Duncan and Thomas Brawn, edds re c e l iie ri .- 
Corter Crawford and Roctoev Bearimm, new 
tackles,- Adam Kelly, orator; Danny Milter, 
ptaCBM c ksr; Thomas Moskol end Scott 
SchankweHer, linebackers; Kevin Potter, 
cornerb ock ; Mktael wmis. def en s i ve end, 
rad Greg Wright, center. 

SAN Dl EGO— Cut Wayo* Peace rad Steve 
Smtttfc qu arte rb acks ! Clyde Penrare Dwayne 
Dfaun, Curtis Pardtdae tend Greg Meehan, 
wide recehrenu Jama Draile. center; Jcenw 
Hamrick, ptocridcker; MBce MlUer, running 
boric: JgN NawmicLttaM and; Fred Small* 
Bnebariur, rad Dale Writers, punter. Ptoced 
Malcom Moore, tight and; Ron MDus, corner- 
bariLand Marlin Weiw tr em . de f e nsi ve en d. on 
Inlured reserve. 

SEATTLE— Cut Kettb Simpson, Ken 
Pettway and Lee Davis, cometbacks; Dan 
Doomtakand Paul MRos, runMno bodes; Le- 
roy H ow ell ond Don Fairbanks, detanrive 
ends; RatattiiPtoiaMy; Kevin Jama and 
Earf WWtakt wtat recefvera; Keith Kartz, 
o ff en si v e tackle; Dtrk Netscn. punter; Jhn 
LsugMoA ttaht end, and Earl Conway, now 
tackle. 

WASHINGTON— Waived Wayne Asberry. 
cornerbock; Sftiort Anderson and Nikita 
Blair, flnebadure: Jim Abxiux PtaceMcken 
Scott Futha a e , w i nter ; Etavtntx n ie to d y , Note 
Harris told Jeffrey Nelson, wide receivers, 
Chris Osswald, guard, and Stan Yaotolta, 
Quarterback. 

HOCKEY 

Ncdkeal Harinv Lawns 

NEW JERSEY— Traded Sam SL Laurent, 
gooAtendar. to Detroit for Stove Ric hm ond. 

defenseman. 

N.Y. RANGERS— T raded M too Allison, oso- 
tor, te tfi* Teraato Monte Lsato tor Walt Ped- 
dutoty, forward. Stoned Mike Donnelly, left 
wing, Mike Sttatourtriit erbrerad Terry Talfc 
center. Named Ed GlacoailngoalleMflngaio- 
dt and s pe ci a l a ssto nment scout. 

COLLEGE 

BROOKLYN COL N a m ed Len Roilman 
attitattc dlracter.' 

INDIAN A N am e d MltaMu Hu rr grad u ate 
militan t foaftxm coach. 

IOWA STATE— Ntsned Jay Louderbock 

MACMURRAY— Named Randy Marti 
bcatball gqdgIl 

Mississippi— l*md M AtonNry 
Ball coach an d s to ned trim too ta a rvye or con- 
tract 

NEVADA-LA5 VEGAS - Nam e d Bob Price 
faatball Bnebariw coac h 

PURDUE— Homed Mltrii Hull assistant 
wrestlin g coach. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Named Learie F tacto- 
meter CerbelU women's wHeytoeH eeorit. 

SOUTH SR N CAL— Named LoRW Elite as- 
sistant basketball coach. 

SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA— An- 
nounced that JacX White, assistant football 
coodi has rammed to become a marketing 
repmsntuHw wttti the pralemonal Gottere 
Aworiottra Tour. 


f Baseball I 


Monda ys line Scores Mq«r League Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
M tt w nnk ee OSD Ml m— 4 11 1 

devriand 1M M2 li»— M « S 

Baste, Johnson 151, Qutterbuc k (7) and 
Schraeder; Cantflottl and Brado. w— Can- 
dtottt 1M L— Baskv Oi HRa — Milwaukee, 
Manning 14), Svoum 15). devriraa Bernal- 
sard 02 ). 

BOstae 1M Ml tax— 9 S • 

Mteeee ote Ml WO 0W— t 3 « 

Seaver.Stordey CM and Gedmen; Vlataand 
Reed, w— Seaver, MO. l— viola, IX*. Sv— 
Stanley (IS). H R e Bos ton. God man (12). 
Mlrtnosota. Smalley (to). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Sra Dtege M* Ml SOS— d * 2 

Oarinaatl bw an m 1 11 e 

LaPoint. Waiter (6) and Kennedy; Derrry, 
Franco (f) and Diaz. W Denny, 11-10. L— 
LaPoint (FL 5v— Fra nc o 120).HR»— Son Die- 
go. Gwym (13). canrinnaH, Diaz (SI. Bril 04). 
Houston NIMtNMlt 1 

Ptttwwgti we sm sw— • 4 1 

Scott and Ashby; WaUt, CJemento m a M 
Penaw— Scott, im. Li— Wtotk.54.HII— Heua- 
ton. Crux (5). 

New York w no M*-5 * * 

Lot Ae ge lw M* M* ws— 4 II T 

Oleda Stok W>. Orosco 17), MODowril (9) 
and Hearn; ttontilwr, Pena (l).vracte Berg 
(6). Nledantoer (7). Howell (» and Sctoecla 
W— Oleda. 1J-L L — Herghiser, IW. Sv— Mo- 
Oowell (73). HRe— New York, Hernandez 
01). St ra wberry 07). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Eari Dtvbtee 


Boston 

W 1 

70 

L 

48 

PeL 

MX 

OB 

New York 

45 

54 

-546 

5VS 

Detroit 

a 

5* 

J29 

m 

Toronto 

43 

54 


7W 

Both more 

42 

54 

-525 

8 

Ctovetand 

62 

57 

■521 

8Vt 

Milwaukee 

58 

40 

M2 

12 

Cal Honda 

W*st Divtstee 
45 

’ 

52 

■554 

_ 

Texas 

41 

57 

J17 

4VS 

Kansas Otv 

S3 

45 

-449 

12te 

ChJcaoo 

a 

44 

-448 

rev* 

Oakland 

52 

48 

■433 

MV* 

Seattle 

52 

68 

■433 

14V, 

Minnesota 

51 

48 

-429 

15 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L 

New York 78 41 

Pet. 

ASS 

■ 

® 1 

Montreal 

59 

54 

-513 

17 

Philadelphia 

59 

59 

JOO 

IBVj 

St. Louis 

59 

59 

-500 

15V, 

Chicago 

52 

44 

-44J 2H* 

Pittsburg!) 

47 

71 

298 

30Vi 

Houston 

West Dtvlsicw 
48 

51 

S71 

_ 

San Francisco 41 

57 

.517 

6ta 

LOS Angelas 

SB 

61 

MO 

10 

Cincinnati 

37 

61 

M3 

TOM, 

Atlanta 

55 

42 

ATt 

12 

San Diego 

55 

44 

au 

13 
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Lincoln Fail , die Test 0rwe11 ’ From Personal Experience Rk^stmVJL 


By Russell Baker 


N EW YORK — Abraham Lin- 
coln is in trouble. “Positive." 


In coin is in trouble. “Positive," 
the director of the Federal Bureau 
of Urinalysis has just told him. 

“Positive, positive: what kind 
of talk is that?” asks the president 
with a suppressed snail “And 
don’t tdl me positive is the oppo- 
site of appositive, because Tin just 
a plain old-fashioned rail splitter." 

Primus Deaver, the president’s 
image shaper, applauds. “Wonder- 
ful," Deaver says. “You did the 
rail- splitter line just right that time. 
Try to get the same sincerity into it 
when Shirley Temple comes to the 
Oval Office to sit on your lap this 
afternoon. Take it real slow on the 
key words: “Shirley, Tm just a — 
plain — old-fashioned — rail split- 
ter.’” 

The director of the FBU inter- 
rupts: “Doing photo opportunities 
that require little girls on your lap 
could be political poison, Mr. Pres- 
ident. until this positive test is dealt 
with." 

“Positive! Positive! What kind of 
talk is that?” 

Future talk, the director ex- 
plains. “Tested positive” will be a 
phrase widely spoken by great 
Americans six score and three years 
hence. 


and does eat oats, but Hannibal 

Hamlin — T 

“Eats enough oats every day to 
fill a woik horse," says the director. 
“At least that's what we would con- 
dude if we didn't know about the 
test’s 10-percent margin of error.” 
□ 


By Megan Rosenfeld 

Washington Pott Service 


W ASHINGTON — When 
Jiri Zizka. the Czecboslova- 


“When 1 say your analysis tested 
positive,*’ the director is explaining, 
“it means the test shows you’re on 
LSD." 


So why are they wasting Abra- 
ham Lincoln's time telling him that 
an error-prone test has failed once 
again? He ought to be busy practic- 
ing the Gettysburg Address. 

“The point,” says the director, 
“is that the press will soon be ask- 
ing how your tests came out. Yon 
must decide whether to lie and risk 
being exposed later as a heroin ad- 
dict and add head,- or tdl the truth 
about the unr eliab ility of the tests 
and risk having Congress shut 
down the FBU." 

Of coarse, even if Abraham Lin- 
coln teils the truth nobody will be- 
lieve it until he takes a polygraph 
test to prove he is not lying. “And 
or course,” the director notes, “the 
lie-detector test is not entirely reli- 
able either.” 

They all know how tricky the 
polygraph can be. General Robert 
E. Lee has recently been hissed in 
the streets of Richmond because 
his monthly lie-detector test proved 
he was a compulsive gambler who 
had bet a fortune on the Union 
Army at Gettysburg and cleaned 
up by deliberately throwing the 
battle. 


YY Jiri Zizka, the Czechoslova- 
kian fcmigre who directed the re- 
cent dramatization of George Or- 
welTs “1984” at the Kennedy 
Center’s Terrace Theater, first 
read Orwell, it was not in a book: 
No published copies of Orwell’s 
works were available in Czecho- 
slovakia. At 21, be read a type- 
written translation of “Animal 
Farm,'* passed clandestinely 
from one intellectual to another 
in \hcsamLuku system. 

“It’s not a real blackout,” Ziz- 
ka recalled. “You just have to 
know the right people.” 

hi 1976, within two years of 
reading "Animal Farm,” Taka 
and his wife. Blanks, had left 
char homeland for good. In 1978 
the book was to form the basis of 
their first production in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Zizkas left Czechoslovakia 
separately, believing they would 
not have been allowed to leave 
together. Blauka Zizka, who was 
pregnant with their: son, told the 
authorities she was going to visit 
her grandmother in Mumch. The 
Zizkas were interned, separately, 
in West German camps for immi- 
grants for several months. "They 
were very dean because every- 


thing was plastic,” Zrrlra said. 

They ended up in Philadelphia, 
where they had a friend with 
whom 7-irica got work on animat- 
ed films. Five years ago the cou- 


Baffled, Abraham Lincoln says 
be has never heard of LSD. Not to 
worry, says the director, the test is 
only 90-percent accurate. There has 
doubtless been an error. 


The director then delivers the 
realty bad news. 

“what!” cries the president 



eame a citizen two years ago, ts 
anything like the totalitarian 
state he left Bat hot- and again 
he wouies, he said. What do you 
make, for samp le, of the missle 
named “the Peacemaker”? Or the 
television c omm ercials last year 
for the “peace shield,” promoting 
the Strategic Defense Initiative? 
To some observers they sounded 
a lot like the Oceania slogan 
“War Is Peace." 


Still, in Czechoslovakia tbe 
TiyJcas would not be putting to- 
gether a production of “19S4." 
Indeed, so sure were (hey that 
two of their productions in 
Czechoslovakia would be dosed 
that they never had an official 
opening nj g ht, getting around die 
rules by having “public rehears- 
als” instead. They were offidafly- 
reprimanded- 

“We were never shut down in a 
dramatic way,” Zizka said. “It 
was not a question of soldiers 
i T u n i n g and nailin g ifae door -riml_ 
But we sensed a growing loss of 
artistic freedom.'' 


Queen EEzabetb H, the Duke of 
Westminster and members of the 
Samshury grocery family were 
identified Monday as Britain s 
richest people, London’s Dady 
Mirror newspaper reported- The 
report said that while the queen s 
fortune is “countless,” the Duke 
Westminster, Gerald Cavendish 
Grosvenor, 34, who owns large ar- 
eas of central London as wefl as 
country estates and property 
abroad, is worth up to £3 biiKon 
(54.5 billion), and the Sainsburys, 
who own a grocery chain, are worth 
up u> £2 trillion (53 billion). 

□ 

The MacDowefl colony's annual 
medal for lifetime achievement in 
the arts was awarded for the first 
time in its 27-year history 10 a pho- 
tographer an. Sunday. Tbe New 
Hampshire colony, a working re- 
treat for artists, gave the award to 
Lee FYiedfanfer, 52, whose work 
for the last 25 years has been a 
major influence in art pbotogra- 


Mother-Fbst Class” is pregnant 
again— four months afua’ deliver- 
Lag her eleventh child. Aatsertn £k. 
akosyan. 32, is the mother of 11 s' 
children, six girls and five boys, the • 
Communist Party newspaper _v 
Pravda said Monday. Mothers d jjn 
10 children are awarded the title 1* 
“Heroine Mother-Pint Class’* fa 
the state, which hopes toeocoorage ~ 
huge famili es- . -Tbe Joyce quinta, 
plets — Megan, Lama, Ryan, 
Onistopher Kerin ---cefckal- ' v - 
ed their third birthday Momfeyata ■' 
small party with their parents, Jea- - ^ 
if a- and Jerry Joyce, and other rt$- ; : .- 

atives in Sea Girt, New Jersey. . ’ 

D . ■ #r. 

John Evans, thought to be Bat- - 
sin’s oldest mao, celebrated his 
109th birthday Tuesday with a roy-. ■ • 
al telegram, a family party —and a' 
hew lease on fife from a recently '*.- 
implanted heart pacemaker. Evais, 
who lives in a village in sooth 
Wales, attributed his longevity to ’J- r - 
never drinking, smoking or swear* 'V : 




ad**' 


phy. Past medal winners indude * “S- just doesn’t do to get in a 

J « he coin 


Lincoln said, “That's what you 
said last time when the test showed 
rd become enslaved to — what was 
it? — something life* laudanum." 

"Heroin, ’’ says the director. 
“These erro rs happen. I mean, 
you’d never guess what we got from 
the specimens Hannibal Hamlin 
brought us." 

Again Abraham Lincoln is baf- 
fled: “Do I know a Hannibal Ham- 
lin?” 


“What!” cries the president 
“General Grant tests positive for 
whiskey? On every test the past six 
months?" 


pie took charge of the Wilma 
Theater there, and they have 


Jiri Zizka, tbe director, on *1984*’: “We have freedom 
now because we haven't developed the technology.” 


Yes, error has been ruled ouL 
“Devastating for our image. Gener- 
al Grant must be fired,” Primus 
Deaver advises. The country will 
never re-elect a president who may 
or may not be on LSD and heroin if 
he refuses to fire a general who is 
undoubtedly on whisky. 


Theater there, and they have 
made it a center for challenging 
productions. 

It was inevitable that they 
would turn to “1984." They were 
able to begin the project this year 
with a script by Pavel Kohout, a 
fellow Czech who fled to Austria. 


“The vice president,” says the 
director, “but the interesting thing 
is his tests. He brings the stuff in 
faithfully every week, and every 
week tbe test shows the same thing: 
Hamlin is hopelessly enslaved to 
oats." 

Lincoln: “Oats? Mares eat oats 


eral,” Lincoln laments. “In the old 
days I could have kept you by say- 
ing, *Tdl me what brand Grant 
dnnks so lean send some to all my 
generals,’ and we could have won 
the war." 

The (rid days, of course, occurred 
before science enabled us to do 
things right. 

New York Tuna Savice 


If the production had a special 
resonance, it was not because Ziz- 
ka wanted it to reflect his own 
experience. “The book I relate to 
on a basic level,” said Zizka, a 
.■dim, balding man with a ready 
smile. “I did not want to create 
my own world, I wanted to pro- 
voke people into thinking that it 
can happen here." 

As Zizka sees it, Orwell’s horri- 
fying vision of the future focuses 
On two themes: the power of tech- 
nology and the loss of privacy. As 
the audience sees Winston Smith 


cowering in the small comer of 
his room that he believes is safe 
from observation, and watches 
his decline from individual to au- 
tomaton, the gruesome details of 
Orwell’s book, set in tbe fictional 
land of Oceania, take on a new 
intensity. 

Although such Orweflisms as 
“Newspeak” and “thought po- 
lice" and “Big Brother is watch- 
ing" have become cliches and his 
vision of an all-controlling, all- 
seeing bureaucracy is often cited 
in stories about police snrvriL 
lance and government double 
talk, the real horror is yet to 
come, Zizka believes. 

“We have freedom now be- 
cause we haven’t developed the 
technology" he said. In “1984," 
each home is outfitted with 
equipment that barks orders at 


everyone (and directs morning 
calisthenics) and watches their 
every movement. Zizka said tbe 
cast had a chance to experience 
die effects of this kind of surveil- 
lance firsthand, because a docu- 
mentary film crew had been 

working on a piece about the WB- 

ma Theater and was present at a 
number of rehearsals for “1984.” 

“I thought the actors could use 
the presence of the cameras as 
though they were in Oceania.” 
Zizka said. “But what really hap- 
pened was they felt they had no 
privacy to work, and for actors to 
fed safe enough to explore diffi- 
cult emotions they need privacy. 
Things began to break down very 
quickly and it was quite diffi- 
cult" 

Zizka does not suggest that the 
United States, of which he bc- 


One writer they knew was de- 
clared a “non-artist,” which 
meant his work could nett be pub- 
lished or publicized- A “non-art- 
isT is a Newspeak kind of word, 
and has ™*nmg orityin the con- 
text of its opposite, Zizka noted. 

Hk father and sister remain in 
Czechos lo v akia, his father a di- 
rector of spartaidada, a type of 
public pageant involving thou- 
sands of people who form pro- 
tores white pf e nn in g cali s inea r 

KSL 

Zizka said he was quite happy 
in the United States. The Zizkas^ 
production of “Animal Farm,” 
which made quite a splash in 
Philadelphia, cost all of S600. 

Soth* a fcu r min g IwiHffdnp of the 

Wilma, which was founded in 
1973, die two have increased the 
budget from S29J3QQ a year to 
5500,000 and signed an agree- 
ment with Actors Equity. Their 
100-seai theater plays- to 99-per- 
cent capacity, and they are look- 
ing Frara larger place. Their trip to 
Washington was their first 
“tour,” and Zizka was delighted - 
about it 

“Washington is the perfect 
place for T984,* " he said, gleeful- 
ly, “became it is a political piece. 
And what better place to talk to 
people about Doublethink and 
Doublespeak?” 


tire composers Aaron Copland and 
Edgar Varese, the writers Endora 
Weky and Joint Updike, and the 
painters Edward Hopper and Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe. 

□ 

The Beatles and The Monbees, 
two 1960s rock groups, are back on 
(he record charts this summer. Tbe 
Beaties' version of “Twist and 
Shout" was number 65 on the Bin- 
board charts, 22 years and three 
m onths after the Fab Four made 
Billboard’s Top 100 chart with the 
song, in May 1964, Four re-releases 
of Monkee albums and a new al- 
bom made by three members of the 
group are in the Billboard charts. 

□ 

The Judds, a mother and daugh- 
ter team, and Reba McEntire, a 
fanner rodeo performer, nominat- 
ed for five awards apiece, lead the 
finalists for the 20th annual Coun- 
try Music Association awards. Oth- 
er finalists for the awards to be 
airnnuncgd Oct. 17 inchxte Wffie 
Nelson, Ricky Skaggs and George 
Strait, nominated for best .enter- 
tainer, Rosanne Cash, Janie 
Frickie, Emmylou Harris and Anne 
Murray, for best female vocalist, 
and George Jones and Hank Wil- 
liams Jr_ for best male vocalist. 


temper he said. 
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Tbe youngest holder of tbe Sovi- 
et Union’s order of “Heroine 
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